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Survey of the World 


Under the new law re- 
Political Funds quiring the publication 

of campaign contribu- 
tions and expenditures, long statements 
were filed last week with the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives by the 
treasurers of three political parties. The 
National Progressive party reported that 
$304,116 had been received and $292,756 
expended. Unpaid obligations amount 
to $41,341. The largest contributors 
were Frank A. Munsey, $70,000; George 
W. Perkins, $45,000; W. Emlen Roose- 
velt, $30,000; Douglas Robinson, $15,- 
000; Mrs. Willard Straight, $10,000. 
Among the others were Medill McCor- 
mick, $1,000; Alice H. Longworth, 
$600; Thomas A. Edison, Charles Scrib- 
ner and R. R. Quay, each $500; E. W. 
Bok and Mary E. Pinchot, each $100. 
There were 92 who gave $50, and 170 
whose contribution was $25. The num- 
ber of those giving $1 was 4,687, and 
there were two contributions of 10 cents. 
The largest items of expenditure were 
as follows: Sent to thirty-seven State 
committees, $95,563; salaries of employ- 
ces, $32,713; printing; $58,444; station- 
ery, $9,573; telegrams, $10,298; speak- 
ers, $45,665; rent, $6,242; advertising, 


iy $20,565. The Democratic National Com- 


mittee’s receipts were $678,364, from 
53,363 persons, 52,246 of whom gave 
less than $100. By Justice James W. 
Gerard the largest sum, $13,000, was 
contributed. Among those who gave 
$10,000 were Jacob Schiff, Samuel Un- 
termeyer, James Speyer, Charles R. 
Crane and F. C. Penfield. In the $5,000 
group were Nathan Straus; Rolla Wells 
and Roger C. Sullivan, Ralph Pulitzer 
gavé: $2,000. Contributions of $1,000 
were feceivéd from Perry Belmont, E. C. 
Benedict, William F. Sheehan, William 


J. Bryan and others. L. D. Brandeis 
and Woodrow Wilson are in the list for 
$500 each. Governor Dix gave $100. 
No sum whatever was credited to 
Thomas F. Ryan or August Belmont, 
who gave $700,000 in 1904. The ex- 
pense list resembled that of the Pro- 
gressive party. To States $121,489 was 
sent, and the cost of speakers was $130,- 
870. The Republican Committee’s re- 
ceipts were $591,032. At the head of 
the list were Charles P. Taft, $56,000; 
F. L. Leland, $50,000; Andrew Carne- 
gie, $35,000; and. J. P. Morgan & Co., 
$25,000. In the $5,000 group were the 
names of Edwin Gould, J. W. Seligman, 
Otto T. Bannard and George Lauder. 
Henry C. Frick gave $2,000, and $1,000 
was the contribution of Robert T. Lin- 
coln, Charles Lanier, H. W. Taft, Frank 
Hitchcock and Mrs. Russell Sage. For 
advertising and publicity $232,000 was 
set down in the expense list, and $53,000 
had been paid for speakers. An un- 
official estimate of the pre-convention 
expenditures made in the interest of can- 
didates has been published, as follows: 
Mr. Roosevelt, $836,015; Mr. Taft, 
$378,000; Governor Wilson, $219,104; 
Governor Harmon, $150,964; Mr. Un- 
derwood, $51,951; Speaker Clark, $45,- 
948. Several witnesses testified be- 
fore the Senate committee last week. 
Thomas F. Ryan said that he contrib- 
uted $50,000 at the beginning of the 
campaign in ‘1904; that within a short 
time he added $50,000, and after the 
campaign had collapsed he added $350,- 
000 to pay the committee’s debts and 
save the Democratic organization. He 
had decided, even before the nomination 
was made, that Judge Parker could not 
be elected. He paid the money with no 
hope of reward. He had recently contrib- 
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uted about $75,000 for the benefit of 
Governor Harmon, and had given about 
$30,000 to Mr. Underwood’s fund. 
George W. Perkins testified and repeat- 
edly became much excited, denouncing 
Senator Penrose, Mr. Hilles and others. 
He was frequently at variance with 
members of the committee. Among the 
subjects touched upon during the inquiry 
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were the Harvester Trust suit and the 
contribution of the New York Life In- 
surance Company’s money. He had giv- 
en $122,500 for the pre-convention cam- 
paign of Mr. Roosevelt, he said. It was 
shown by other witnesses that work in 
the interest of Mr. Roosevelt was begun 
in December last. Senator Penrose was 
invited to assist the movement. He 
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asked for ten days’ time, it was asserted, 
and then declined the invitation. 
Cyrus H. McCormick’s contribution of 
$12,500 for the promotion of the nomi- 
nation of Governor Wilson has been re- 
turned to him. The Governor says this 
was not done at his request, but at the 
suggestion of Cleveland H. Dodge, 
whose opinion was that no one should be 
able to say that the Governor had been 
aided by money given by a representa- 
tive of .a-eorporation with which the 
Government was or might be in litiga- 
tion. It was shown by several wit- 
nesses, one of them being ex-Senator 








3everidge, that the latter received for - 


use in his campaign in 1904 the follow- 
ing sums: From George W. Perkins, 
$30,000; from E, L. McLean, $25,000; 
from Gifford Pinchot, $2,500, and that 
all of this money he returned to the con- 
tributors immediately after the election. 
They were his intimate friends. He had 
not cashed the checks. 


Mr. Roosevelt arrived at 
his home in Oyster Bay 
on the 22d. His physi- 
cians said he needed rest and quiet, but 
he longed to resume his work in the cam- 
paign. Three days later it was thought 
that he might be able to speak for twenty 


Course of the 
Campaign 


minutes on the 30th at a public meeting 
in New York. The 26th was his birth- 
day. He was fifty-four years old. Hun- 
dreds of congratulatory messages were 
received at his home. He walked a short 
distance in the open air. He has sued, 
for libel, George A. Newett, of Ishpe- 
ming, Mich., publisher of Jron Ore, a 
weekly paper, in which it was said of 
him, two or three weeks ago: “‘He gets 
drunk, not infrequently, and all his inti- 
mates know about it.” In published 
interviews Mr. Taft has deprecated the 
use of personalities in campaign work. 
Writing to John Wanamaker, he urged 
that voters should preserve our prosper- 
ity by supporting the protective policy 
and by declining to experiment with 
Democratic tariff theories. In a letter 
to the Hardware Association he spoke 
of his veto of the bill revising the metal 
schedule : 





“T vetoed the bill, which would have spelled 
ruin to many of you, because I was unwilling 
to approve legislation which vitally affected 
not only millions of workingmen and the fam- 
ilies dependent on them, but hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of stocks of goods in 
the hands of storekeepers and distributors 
generally, without first providing for a careful 
and disinterested inquiry into the conditions of 
the whole industry. We must not make legi- 
timate business the football of politics.” 


Seven Governors replied to his recent 
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letter, expressing approval of his svg- 
gestion concerning the establishment of 
mortgage banks for farmers. Attorney- 
General Wickersham, speaking at Circle- 
ville, Ohio, said that Dan R. Hanna’s in- 
terest in the Roosevelt third party move- 
ment was born in April, 1911, when he 
was indicted for rebating. “‘Hanna was 
highly indignant,” he continued, “and 
sent a thinly veiled threat to President 
Taft that if the indictments were not 
dismissed his influence and that of his 
papers would be thrown against the 
President.” Fines of $123,000 were 
paid. Mr. Hanna has expended $177,000 
in support of the Roosevelt movement. 

Referring to a report that he had 
decided to call an extra session of Con- 
gress if he should be elected, Governor 
Wilson said he had not given a thought 
to the question. It has been erroneously 
asserted that he recently became a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Columbus. In a 
letter to Mr. McAdoo he denies this, 
saying he has not been asked to become 
an active or an honorary member, and is 
not eligible because he is not a Catholic. 
He adds: 

“IT am a normal man, following my own nat- 

ural courses of thought, playing no favorites 
and trying to treat every creed and class with 
impartiality and respect.” 
The New York World (Democratic) 
publishes the results of a canvass indi- 
cating the election of Wilson. It gives 
him 325 of the 531 electoral votes and a 
popular vote of 7,024,000, against a Re- 
publican vote of 7,920,000, of which 
Taft has 58 per cent. and Roosevelt 42 
per cent. 


Conviction of At the end of the 
Lieutenant Becker (trial of Lieutenant 
harles Becker, of 

the New York police force, on the 24th, 
he was found guilty of murder in the 
first degree. The charge was that he 
instigated and procured the murder of 
Herman Rosenthal, a gambler, in July 
last. Three of his accomplices or 
agents testified against him. They had 
been concerned in the employment of 
the four “gunmen,” now in custody, 
who shot Rosenthal. The trial con- 
sumed nineteen days, and the jurors were 
out seven and a half hours. Four of 
them at first voted for a verdict of guilty 
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in the second degree. Becker will ap- 
peal, of course. It is said that decision 
on the motion for a new trial cannot be 
reached within three months, and that, 
if the motion be granted, Becker cannot 
be brought to trial again in less than a 
year. The men who shot Rosenthal are 
soon to be tried. It is reported that at 
least one of them is seeking an agree- 
ment by which his life may be saved. 


Felix Diaz’s revolution- 
ary movement in Mex- 
ico ended suddenly and 
unexpectedly on the 23d, when Federal 
troops, led by General Beltran, easily 
captured Vera Cruz, Diaz himse!t, and 
his army. This collapse of the revolt 
caused much surprise at Washington, for 
the movement was regarded as one that 
promised to be successful, Px paration 
for a great battle had been made. Fif- 
teen thousand residents of the city had 
sought refuge on ships in the harbor. 
On thé 22d Beltran politely asked Diaz 
to surrender, and, when Diaz with equal 
politeness, declined to do so, gave notice 
of a truce until the following morning. 
When the truce expired, Beltran’s army 
entered the city and easily took posses- 
sion. It was:all done in two or three 
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Diaz Revolt 
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hours. There was little fighting and the 
casualties were few. The rebels fled to 
the barracks, where they surrendered, 
with Diaz and his staff. It is said that 
Diaz fell into a trap prepared for him. 
ror some time he had been under sus- 
picion, and among the advisers around 
him were several of Madero’s agents. 
He was led to believe that the greater 
part of the army would join him. His 
men say he told them that Beltran’s sol- 
diers would enter the city only to come 
under his flag. : Therefore they offered 
little or no resistance. In a telegram to 
the American press, Madero said: 

“The- Federal troops’ easy capture of the 
mportant port of Vera Cruz, with Felix Diaz, 
the commander of the rebel movement there, 
insures the speedy pacification of the entire 
country. Foreigners are assured of complete 
protection of their lives and property thruout 
the republic. It may be taken for granted 
that the period of trouble thru which the 
country -has passed is practically at an end.” 
At once there were trials by court mar- 
tial. It was at first reported that on the 
25th, Majors Zarate and Cuesta, of 
Diaz’s staff, had been sentenced and, shot, 
and that on the following day the lives of 
Lima and Migoni, also of the staff, had 
been taken. This was not true. Great 
efforts were made to save Diaz. A Fed- 
eral court ordered that his case be trans- 
ferred to a civil tribunal for investiga- 
tion; For two months he had not been 
an officer of the army. Six hundred stu- 
dents pleaded for him with Madero, who 
declined to interfere. “‘If Juarez,” said 
he, “could have shot Porfirio Diaz Mex- 
ico would have avoided thirty years of 
tyranny. Felix is a traitor, like his 
uncle.” The Senate asked Madero for a 
report about the Diaz movement. He 
refused to give one, but advised the Sen- 
ators to send-a committee to Vera Cruz. 
Diaz, at his trial, said he alone had been 
responsible for the revolt. It appears 
that he had chosen General Trevino to be 
provisional President. The general is in 
command of the Monterey Military Zone. 
This choice. had been approved by 
Orozco. There were two battles with 
rebels in Durango last week, and one in 
Chihuahua, but the Zapatists, in the 
south, were quiet. On the 27th the 
military court condemned to death Diaz, 
Major Zarate, Colonel Migoni and Lieu- 
tenant Lima, and sentenced three other 
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officers to be imprisoned for ten years. 
General Beltran did not ignore the civil 
court, but accepted writs of habeas 
corpus for Diaz and Zarate. The exe- 


cution of their sentences was suspended. 


On November 1 the 
Cuban people will elect a 
President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, members of Congress, Governors © 
of States and officers of many municipal- 
ities. President Gomez is not a candi- 
date. The Liberals have . nominated 
Vice-President Zayas, and the Conserva- 
tives’ nominee is General Mario Meno- 
cal. There is much excitement and there 
have been several riots. On the 25th, in 
the evening, a large mass meeting was 
held by the Liberals in Havana’s Central 
Park. At the close of it, a little after 
inidnight, there was a battle between the 
Conservatives and the Liberals. Sev- 
eral hundred shots were fired. Forty 
persons were wounded, two were killed, 
and several of the injured cannot sur- 
vive. Mounted police and_ cavalry 
charged upon the mob, there were many 
shots from the windows of houses, the 
Liberals attacked the house of the Asbert 
Club, the house was defended by gun- 
men in the balconies, and much time 
passed before peace was restored. The 
same night there was a riot at a Con- 
servative meeting in an outlying boro, 
Charles Aguirre, chief of police, a Zayas 
partisan, was displaced on the following 
day by Colonel Pujol, a soldier of good 
repute, but the influence of Dr. Zayas 
and of Speaker Ferrara (Aguirre’s 
brother-in-law) caused the speedy with- 
drawal of Pujol, who was succeeded by 
General Mendieta, an earnest Zayista. 


Political Riots 
in Cuba 


.The Conservative newspapers say that 


there should be no more political meet- 
ings, and some think it will be impossi- 
ble to hold a fair and peaceful election. 
The Asbert Club is supported in the in- 
terest of General Asbert, Conservative 
candidate for Governor of Havana, Af- 
ter the riot the club house was searched 
by the police, and several members were 
arrested. The commissioners (Gen- 
eral McIntyre, of the War Department, 
and W. T. Doyle, of the State Depart- 
ment) who accompanied 750 marines to 
Santo Domingo recommend that a gen- 
eral election be held there. President 
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Victoria, who could legally remain in of- 
fice until 1918, announces by proclama- 
tion that he will retire in July, 1914, and 
that an election will be ‘held in the pre- 
ceding May. His nephew Alfredo, Min- 
ister of War, and really the head of the 
Government, is to retire from the Cabi- 
net at once, Cordova, Minister of 
Finance, whose course has been criti- 
cised, will also withdraw. Amnesty is 
cffered to all rebels, political prisoners 
are to be released, and exiles are invited 
to return. Late reports show that the 
revolution is spreading and becoming 
more formidable——At the Lake Mo- 
honk Conference, last week, Major Fin- 
ley, Governor of Zamboanga, said that 
all efforts to evangelize the non-Christian 
or Mohammedan inhabitants of Min- 
danao and adjacent Philippine islands 
were doomed to failure. The education 
of these people, he argued, should be ex- 
clusively industrial. Pirates are at 
work again in the Sulu archipelago, and 
the Government at Manila has ordered 
the construction of a fast armed cutter 
to be used in pursuing them. 


In Ecuador, the revolu- 
tionists, led by Colonel 
Saavedra, who fought 
with Alfaro in an unsuccessful revolt a 
few months ago, have attacked and can- 
tured the city of Limonez. Our Govern- 
ment has reached an agreement with 


South America 


Ecuador for the sanitary improvement . 


of Guayaquil, a port which has been 
called “the pest hole of the Pacific.” A 
preliminary survey will be made by 
American experts, and the expenses will 
be paid out of the fund. appropriated for 
sanitary work in connection with the 
construction of the Panama Canal. 
The Historical Institute of Lima has 
protested against a contract made by 
Peru’s Minister of Instruction, which 
gives Yale University exclusive privi- 
leges for archeological exploration and 
excavation. 
ferred to a committee of Congress. 
Train service on the Trans-Andean rail- 
road was resumed on the 22d, after a 
suspension of five months, due at first to 
snowdrifts forty feet deep, and afterward 
to avalanches which buried the track. 
An army of brigands has attacked 
and defeated the police in the Braziiian 


The protest has been re-. 
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State of Parana, killing forty of them. 
Troops have been sent to Parana by the 
central Government. Venezuela, our 
Minister, Mr. Northcott. says, is enjoy- 
ing great prosperity, owing to long con- 
tinued freedom from revolutionary dis- 
turbance. Many public improvements 
have been made. A dozen young Amer- 
icans, graduates of scientific schools, are 
exploring the country in search of depos- 
its of oil and gas. It is expected that 


American marines will assist the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua in guarding the polls 
at the Presidential election on November: 
2. A ship will pass thru the Panama 
Canal, it is said, on October 23, 1913, 
altho the formal opening will take place 
on or about January 1, 1814. 


The allied Balkan states 
have astonished the 
world by the swiftness 
and success of their attack on Turkey. 
They concluded a secret alliance, mobi- 
lized with unexpected celerity, invaded 
Ottoman territory almost simultaneously 
from the north, the west and the south, 
and have so far met with no defeat or 
serious check. During the second week 
of the war the Bulgarian, the Servian and 
the Montenegrin armies each captured 
important cities. Of these three move- 
ments the first is of greatest interest, for 
if it continues to be successful it will re- 
sult in the taking of Adrianople and the 
seizure of the railroad 20 miles to the 
south of it, thus cutting off Macedonia 
from Constantinople. A glance at the 
accompanying map will make the move- 
ment plain. The Bulgarian army fol- 
lowing the railroad entered Turkish ter- 
ritory at Mustafa Pasha and, as was an- 
ticipated, advanced upon Adrianople 
from the northwest. But what appar- 
ently was not anticipated by the Turks 
was that the blow was not delivered from 
this quarter but 32 miles to the eastward 
at Kirk-Kilisse (Kilissi or Kilisseh). 
The Bulgarian line extended as far east 
as Uskub (not to be confused with Us- 
kub in Macedonia, captured by the 
Serbs), so Kirk-Kilisse was attacked 
simultaneously from the northeast, north 
and northwest. The Bulgarian infantry 
pushed forward with the greatest eager- 
ness, sometimes, like the Montenegrins, 
getting into the way of their own artil- 


Bulgars Capture 
Kirk-Kilisse 
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lery. On Wednesday night, taking ad- 
vantage of the moonlight, the Buizars 
began at 10 o’clock to force their way 
thru the vineyards on the north of the 
city, fighting with bayonets step by step 
into the streets, until by 10 o’clock the 
next morning they were masters of the 
place. The deferises of Kirk-Kilisse had 
been planned by the German officers in 
the Turkish army and were thought to 
be vefy strong. According to Turkish 
statements 150,000 of their troops were 
massed about Kirk-Kilisse. Many of 
these retreated during the night in the 
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is estimated at 15,000 and that of the 
sulgars at 5,000. If, as last reported, 
the Bulgars have actually taken Baba- 
Eske, it will be hard to keep them off the 
Orient railroad. Meanwhile General 
Ivanoff was engaged in enveloping Adri- 
anople by sending troops down both 
banks of the three rivers uniting at that 
point, until the Bulgarian line wrapt 
around the city from the eastern side of 
the Tundja to the southern side of the 
Arda. With hard fighting at such out- 
posts as Havaras, Kadekoi and Maras, 
the Turkish troops were driven in until 
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direction of Bunar-Hissar, hotly pursued 
by the Bulgars. The main force retreat- 
ed to the Ergene River. Here the new 
line of defense is drawn up between 
Baba-Eske and Sule-Burgas in order, to 
protect the railroad connecting Constan- 
tinople with Adrianople and Salonika. 
The Bulgars claim to have taken 1,200 
prisoners at Kirk-Kilisse as well as fifty- 
eight guns, two aeroplanes and a large 
quantity of ammunition. Mukhtar Pasha, 
who was in command, escaped, tho with 
the loss of part of his baggage, but his 
son was captured. The losses on both 
sides were very heavy, that of the Turks 


now the Bulgarian artillery is stationed 
on the hights within range of the city. 
The Bulgars even hold Karagesh, the 
railroad station of Adritanople, just 
across the Maritza River. The Turkish 
garrison is estimated at 60,000. 


The Servian army, ad- 
vancing from Vranya 
along the railroad en- 
countered the enemy in force at Kuma- 
nova, ten miles from Uskub (Uskup). 
The Turks numbered about 25,000 men, 
including the model cavalry regiment 
drilled by German officers and command- 


Serbs Capture 
Uskub 
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TURKISH ARTILLERY IN PARADE LAST SUMMER AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


ed by Faik Pasha. The Servian artil- 
lery, under the personal command of 
the Crown Prince was employed with 
terrible effect, practically wiping out of 
existence three squadrons of the Turkish 
cavalry. In an all night engagement 
ending on Thursday morning the Turks 
82 


were driven back to Red Rock, famous 
as a battleground between Christian and 


Moslem. Here the fighting was fiercest ; 
first gunshot, then bayonet and finally 
knife and dagger. Five thousand Turks 
fell, killed and wounded, if we may ac- 
cept the estimate of the Serbs, who 
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acknowledge a loss on their. side .of 2,000 
killed and goo wounded... The Serbs cap- 
tured fifty-five field guns, six howitzers, 
six machine guns and two aeroplanes. 
The Turks retreated on Uskub and later 
surrendered that city without a struggle. 

ves the Serbs the command of the 
railedaats le ing’ e Sanjak of 
Novib "Sale ey haye also 
captured the c 4 oF ane after 
three -days of Mard fighting, and have, 
joined orces a witht e Montenegrins ~ 
coming from Berai This brings the 
entire Sanjak ya be control. of the 
allies and closes% passage. by «which 
Austria has eng ed to enter, Turkey. 
‘Fhe Mentenegrins conmfiieted the 


investment Zof Skutari on October 24,! 
and by, the occupation of the forts of! 


Tarakash ..(Tarabesh), which sutren/ 
dered after a long bombardment, they: 
gained a position overlooking the city 
from a hig¢ht 1,000 feet above the lake. 
Shells were dropt into the Mohammedan 
quastér until the panic-stricken inhabit- 
ants raiged white flags on their hoyses. 


— 


Yes 
e 


“The Czarevitch Alexis, 
Foreign Notes the only son and heir of 

the” Emperor of Russia, 
has been severely injured in the abdomen 
and for a time it. was feared that his life 
was in danger. The Grand Duke Alexis 
was born August 12, 1904. The ‘details 
of the affair are very mysterious. It is 
officially asserted with the utmost posi- 
tiveness that the injury was the result of 
an accident, but various causes are 
alleged, one being that the boy fell from 
a high cupboard, which he attempted to 
climb in the hunting lodge at Spala, 
where the imperial family was staying, 
and that in falling he struck against the 
sharp corner of a chair. Other official 
versions state that he fell from a pony, 
and that he slipt in the bathtub and 
struck the tap. According to other re- 
ports the affair took place, not at Spala, 
bui on the imperial yacht “Standart,” 
and the Crown Prince was injured either 
by a fall from a spar, or, as is more 
commonly believed, by a shot or dagger 
thrust from a terrorist. At any rate. 
Rear-Admiral Chagin, commander of 


the yacht, who was responsible for the ‘ 


safety of the Czarevitch while on the 
vessel, committed suicide by shooting 
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himself. He filled the barrel of his gun 
with water in addition to the load and 
the discharge almost blew his head off. 
That the act was premeditated was 
shown ‘by his care in arranging his 
affairs and making his will, which left 
$25,000 to his sweetheart, Helen Soko- 
loft. The girl,.whg is a college student, 
visited the flat-of the admiral, and learn- 
ing, of his death, tried also to commit 
@icide, at first by drinking acetic acid 
drom-a~bottle she brought with her, and 
“when this*was knocked out of her hand 
she attempted to cut her throat with the 
broken glass. According to rumors she 
is a revOlutionist, and it was thru her in- 
triguetbat the admiral was absent from 
the yacht at*the time when the attempt 
was taade upon the life of the Crown 
Prince: France and Spain have 
agreéd’ ppon the. partition of Morocco 
and a treaty is ready for signature. By 
these negotiations, which have been car- 
‘ried on for eight months, there is secured 
from Spain moré territory than was ac- 
corded to her by the secret treaty of 
‘1904. In consideration of the fact that 
France was obliged to cede to Germany 
a@large area of her Kongo possessions in 
order to secure the withdrawal of Ger- | 
man opposition to the French protec- 
torate in Morocco, Spain agrees to give 
to France nearly 200,000 square kilo- 
meters in the Ifni region south of Aga- 
dir. The town of Tangier and a zone of 
15 to 16 kilometers around it will be 
international territory because Great 
Britain did not wish the opposite side of 
the Strait of Gibraltar to pass into the 
hands of any single European Power. 
A railroad is to be constructed from 
Tangier to Fez by a Franco-Spanish 
company. Of the capital of this com- 
pany France will supply 56 per cent., 
Spain 36, and foreign capitalists eight. 
The Sultan of Morocco will retain his 
honors and titles and will be represented 
in the Spanish zone by a khalif residing 
at Tetuan. In the British Parliament, 
the Home Rule bill is being hotly de- 
bated. One of the points of attack is the 
apprehension that Gaelic will be adopted 
as the language of Ireland. An amend- 
ment prepared by Ian Malcolm to make 
English the sole official language of the 
Irish Parliament, courts and_ public 
services was defeated. 
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Winner of the Nobel Prize in Medicine 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D. 
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HE announcement of the award of 
4% the Nobel Prize in Medicine for 
this year to a man who, tho not an 
American, has done all of his best work 
here in the United States, naturally at- 
tracts special attention. Dr. Carrel’s 
principal scientific investigations have 
been carried out at the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, New York, and his announcements 
have been made in American medical 
journals and before our medical soci- 
eties, where they met with the recogni- 
tion they deserved. In spite of his 
French birth then, and even of the fact 
that he is with us much less than a 
decade, we think of him as one of our- 
selves. 

There are a number of features in this 
award. of the Nobel Prize for this year 
that are worthy of note. Attention has 
been called rather frequently to the fact 
many of those on whom the Nobel Prizes 
have been conferred in the last ten years 
were not, almost as a rule, the sort of 
persons on whom the founder of the 


prizes would apparently have planned to 
have them conferred. For Alfred Nobel, 
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the great dynamite manufacturer, who 
founded this series of prizes, wanted to 


encourage scientific development. His 
idea was not so much to reward scientific 
authorities for the work that they had 
done or to bring consolation to great 
scientists in advancing years, but to 
stimulate and encourage younger men 
who had made the distinguished discov- 
eries and to rouse them, if possible, to 
further good work. He knew that many 
a genius has his opportunities for orig- 
inal work hampered by material neces- 
sities which sometimes prevent the full 
development of his powers. These diffi- 
culties Nobel hoped to ameliorate. 

Dr. Carrel is a young man; at least he 
is a man not yet forty, and for all those 
who are over forty that is surely young. 
He has the promise of a long career be- 
fore him. His position at the Rocke- 
feller Institute puts him above the ham- 
pering call of material necessities, but 
the $40,000 of the Nobel Prize will un- 
doubtedly be welcome and ought to pro- 
vide thoro stimulus and encouragement 
for the development of every effort and 
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faculty of the man on whom -it is con- 
ferred, 

There will naturally come to the 
Rockefeller Institute a good deal of 
kudos because of this award to one of 
its workers of this greatest of present 
day distinctions in science. The Rocke- 
felier Institute itself is doing such good 
work, has been developed .along such 
broad lines, and in general has so well 
carried out certain ideals of a medical 
investigating institution that those who 
are acquainted with it in its details of 
work will rejoice particularly over this 
merited recognition. Probably nowhere 
has Mr. Rockefeller invested money so 
productively for the good of the race as 
in this New York institution. I believe 
that it was founded originally because of 
the impelling desire to investigate certain 
diseases and especiaily diseases among 
children, after the death of a grandchild. 
The loss of that little life in the million- 
aire’s family is probably going to prove 
the saving of the lives of many, many 
children of families of all degrees, and 
the lengthening of the lives of many of 
maturer years. Others may well emulate 
the fine use to which Mr. Rockefeller put 
his money when he founded the Institute 
with such liberal policy that its possjbili- 
ties for good are enormous, 

The man who deserves particularly to 
be congratulated on this award of the 
Nobel Prize to Dr. Carrel is the medical 
director of the Rockefeller Institute, Dr. 
Simon Flexner. Dr. Flexner himse]f is 
a distinguished medical investigator, a 
discoverer of many important phases of 
bacteriological progress in recent years, 
but he is much more than that, he is an 
administrator of high degree and a 
knower of men of special ability. It has 
often been said that perhaps the most 
difficult art is to recognize the possi- 
bilities of development among young 
men and secure budding genius so as to 
encourage and foster its work. The 
Carnegie Institution had this for one of 
the special features of its foundation, for 
Mr, Carnegie recognized how much it 
would mean for human progress. Dr. 
Flexner, at the Rockefeller, however, has 
succeeded in fulfilling this important 
social need all by himself. His recogni- 
tion of Dr. Carrel’s ability receives its 
due appreciation in this award of the 
Nobel Prize within six years of Carrel’s 
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coming to America. How much this 
means for the institution will be best 
understood from the fact that it is said 
that more than one European institution, 
notably the Pasteur Institute, has suf- 
fered in its productivity because of fail- 
ure to recognize promising talent and 
give it opportunity. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel was born June 28, 
1873, in Lyons, France. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Lyons, receiv- 
ing his degree of B. L. in 1890 and B.S. 
in 1891. He did not receive his degree 
of Doctor in Medicine until 1900. Dr. 
Carrel’s academic degrees came earlier 
than would be possible in this country, 
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but his degree of Doctor of Medicine 
was delayed until he was twenty-seven, 
and his medical studies were evidently 
made after thoro preparation. He was 
connected with the University of Lyons 
for some years after his graduation, and 
while there published a monograph on 
“Cancerous Goitre” (“Le Goitre Can- 
céreux,” Lyon, 1900). This is a very 


careful study of an affection usually con- 
sidered quite rare, but which the careful 
study of some eighty-three cases shows 
to be relatively frequent. This first con- 
tribution to medical literature was much 
more than the conventional thesis of the 
graduate in medicine, and will hold a 
place in our recent literature. 

His first work in America was done at 
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the Hull Physiological Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In the latter half of 
1905 two papers, written in collaboration 
with Dr. C. G. Guthrie, appeared in 
American Medicine and attracted wide 
attention from those who are intently 
watching» for-new lines of investigation 
in medicine. The first appeared in 
August, 1905, on the “Anastomosis and 
Transplantation of Blood Vessels,’ the 
second in December, was on the ‘“Trans- 
plantation of Veins and Organs.” A new 
field of research was thus opened up, and 
then there came the striking paper in 
The American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences for 1906, by the same two men, 
on “Amputation of the Thigh and Its 
Replantation,” showing the possibility of 
having the whole series of structures in 
the leg grow together after complete 
separation. This was not an entirely 
new idea, but it was so far in advance of 
anything that had been thought possible 
before as to prove startling. There are a 
number of cases on record in which a 
considerable portion of a finger has been 
cut off by some sharp instrument, re- 
placed carefully, and has grown on 
again. Ears have been refastened to the 


head after removal accidentally and have 


become successfully reimplanted. That 
a whole limb should be removed and then 
be reimplanted seemed almost out of the 
question. 

After this there came another interest- 
ing development of Carrel’s work, now 
in the “Proceedings of the Rockefeller 
Institute,” to which he had become at- 
tached. His studies in the transplanta- 
tion of veins and organs seemed to have 
no practical bearing, because it would 
apparently be impossible to have a por- 
tion of another healthy vein to use for 
such transplantation purposes. Carrel 
showed by his article on “The Hetero- 
transplantation of Blood Vessels Pre- 
served in Cold Storage,” published in 
1907, that it was possible to preserve 
portions of veins and arteries in such a 
condition by cold storage that the ordi- 
nary death changes did not occur in them 
and that they could be grafted on to 
arteries or veins successfully. This 
showed at once the practical value of this 
line of work, for it would be perfectly 
possible for surgeons to be able to obtain 
such grafts as they might need from the 
healthy bodies of those who had been 
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killed by accident. These might*be pre- 
served until needed. The idea of having 
a portion of another’s tissue grafted on 
to us is not a very pleasant one, but the 
possibilities of successful surgical relief 
for conditions threatening life would 
soon outweigh that sentiment. 

In 1908 there came the description of 
the successful transplantation of kidneys 
from one animal to another. In one case 
at least both kidneys were successfully 
transplanted and the animals not only 
survived, but remained healthy. In one 
of these cases a rapid calcification of the 
arteries of the animal took place, show- 
ing that there was some element in kid- 
ney function which had been interfered 
with and which when disturbed led to 
serious degeneration of arteries. One of 
the most interesting problems in modern 
medicine is the question of premature 
senility consequent upon degeneration of 
arteries. The place of the kidneys in this 
had not been clear before, and this was 
a distinct contribution to etiology. 

In 1909, 1910 and IQII papers were 
written showing further developments of 
the work on transplanting and repairing 
bleod vessels. For instance, it was 
shown that so important a blood vessel as 
the aorta might be repaired by using a 
piece of peritoneum as a patch. Some- 
how Nature is able to make use of such 
heterogeneous elements. The study of 
the “Latent Life of Arteries,” in 1911, 
showed that while arterial tissues might 
be killed by various physical and chem- 
ical agencies and then react as dead ma- 
terial when attached to a living body, 
portions of arteries carefully removed 
and placed in cold storage might well re- 
tain life, tho without exhibiting any of 
its manifestations except that when at- 
tached to living tissue it was accepted 
kindly and not rejected as dead matter. 

In 1911 came the “Cultivation in Vitro 
of Thyroid” and then of various other 
tissues ; that is, the demonstration of the 
growth of the cells of various organs 
when placed upon proper nutritive media 
in glass or other vessels. For instance, 
portions of thyroid placed on plasma of 
an animal corresponding to that’ from 
which the organ had been removed actu- 
ally grew, that is, cells gave birth to new 
cells and new tissue was formed. The con- 
nective tissue grew more than the epithe- 
lian cells, but the two elements actually 
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increased. Dr. Carrel called attention to 
how much this might mean for the study 
of the internal secretions in men, one of 
our most difficult and important prob- 
lems in modern medicine. ; 

During the past year his work has 
been on the preservation of life in cold 
storage. It has long been known that 
the heart of many of the lower animals 
continues to beat for a considerable time 
after the animal’s death. The frog heart, 
for instance, may easily be kept alive for 
hours or even days. The same thing is 
true for practically all of the cold- 
blooded animals. It was known that in 
warm-blooded animals stimulation might 
give rise to a short series of beats of the 
heart after the death of an animal. It 
was left for Dr. Carrel, however, to 
demonstrate that portions of the heart of 
warm-blooded animals might be stimu- 
lated into activity for a long time after 
the death of the animal, indeed almost 
indefinitely if kept under conditions in 
which exhausted material was removed 
and some nutritious material supplied. 
Portions of the heart of the chick, for 
instance, might be thus made to beat 
after removal from the body, and then if 
kept in cold storage the renewal of the 
beating might be brought about by 
stimulation after long intervals. As to 
how long life in the heart might be thus 
retained has not yet been decided, but it 
seems possible for an indefinite period to 
reawaken this functional vital activity 
under favorable conditions. 

Almost needless to say, the publication 
of these results attracted wide attention. 
The promise of such discoveries is very 
great. The work opens up vistas as 
significant as. those which came when 
Virchow established cellular pathology 
and Pasteur laid the foundation of bacte- 
riology. Many of the ideas are so un- 
familiar that to. most people they seem 
impossible, but it can be readily under- 
stood that these are just the sort of dis- 
coveries that after a while will seem 
almost obvious. All great discoveries 
are said to run the gamut from the im- 
possible to the obvious. The giving of 
the Nobel Prize will doubtless stimulate 
the discoverer to the full development of 
his fine scientific investigating spirit, and 
we may look for an evolution of these 
basic truths to a new science of life. 
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Carrel’s work has not been due 
to flashes of genius or brilliant ideas 
that luckily worked out into scien- 
tific demonstrations. He is above all 
a tireless, faithful worker. Most of 
whose work has doubtless led nowhere 
and seemingly was wasted, but*some of 
which has proved to have fine results. 
Perhaps the best idea of his faithfulness 
to his tasks may be gathered from the 
experience of reporters the morning 
after the announcement that the Nobel 
Prize had been conferred on him was 
made. All those who called up to secure 
personal details of his history were in- 
formed that he was in the midst of an 
important operation which would take 
several hours and that he could not be 
disturbed. He might be seen after 
2 o'clock, but not during the morning 
hours. It might be expected that the 
morning after the blue ribbon of the 
scientific world came to a man under 
forty, that he would take a day off or at 
least not occupy himself with such a seri- 
ous laboratory procedure as would pre- 
vent him from seeing friends and re- 
porters. Dr. Uarrel’s arrangement, how- 
ever, had been made to do this work on 
Friday morning, and it was done. He 
was interested in it, but it was much 
more a sense of duty that sent him to his 
laboratory on what must have been one 
of the happiest days of his existence. 

Personally Dr. Carrel is very far from 
the kind of man so often pictured as the 
typical scientific investigator. He is 
far more than ordinarily interested in 
literature and sociology. There are many 
deep philosophic questions that he has 
thought of much more than superficially, 
and he is particularly interested in cer- 
tain phases of psychology. The question 
of the influence of the mind on the body, 
especially in all that relates to medicine, 
and the wonderful cures even of definite 
physical conditions that sometimes follow 
strong influence exerted upon the mind 
have always had special attraction for 
him. Those who know him intimately 
think of him as a charming man of the 
world, without any of that abstraction or 
self-absorption that is supposed to char- 
acterize the man who takes the step 
across the borderland into the unknown 
in science, and makes a path along which 
others may easily follow. 


New Yor« City. 





A Helping Hand to Commerce 


BY CHARLES NAGEL 


SeEcRETARY OF COMMERCE AND Lasor. 


WING to the excitement which has 
attended the Presidential cam- 
paign, a number of measures of 

very considerable importance just enact- 
ed by Congress have not received de- 
served attention. In fact, it appears to 
be one of the purposes of this intensely 
personal campaign to divert public atten- 
tion from the consideration of this Ad- 
ministration’s record of very unusual ac- 
complishments. 

Among the measures which under 
normal conditions would no doubt have 
been extensively noticed is the consolida- 
tion of the Bureaus of Manufactures and 
Statistics in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor under the title of Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. This 
consolidation had been suggested during 
the last Administration, and was recom- 
mended by President Taft. Just when 


hope of success was about abandoned, 
and when a proposed transfer of the 


Bureau of Manufactures threatened its 
practical destruction, the consolidation 
was effected by a clause in one of the ap- 
propriation bills. While no essentially 
new authority is conferred upon this new 
bureau, it is nevertheless true that in its 
present organization this bureau repre- 
sents the first distinct recognition of the 
part which the Government should play 
in the development of foreign and domes- 
tic commerce. The new title expresses 
this, and clearly indicates the purpose of 
the authority which up to this time had 
been distributed among two or more 
bureaus, and had been correspondingly 
ineffective. As now constituted, the ac- 
tivities of the bureau are practically to 
be measured by the appropriation. As- 
suming that Congress will hereafter sup- 
ply the means, there is no reason why 
the Government should not now do for 
the promotion of general commerce what 
has been successfully done for agricul- 
ture. 

It is not generally understood in how 
limited a sense our Government has been 
active in this field, altho of late very 
gratifying progress has been made. For 
a long period we provided general pro- 


tection against foreign competition, and 
looked to commerce to do the rest. With- 
in a few years the Consular Service has 
been reorganized, and now constitutes a 
very effective force for the collection of 
information of value to export trade. 
Now the creation of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, if 
properly sustained, will be in a 
position to render assistance at least 
similar to that which foreign gov- 
ernments extend to their foreign trade. 
This bureau, if it is provided with a 
proper force of commercial agents, will 
be in a position, by the publication of the 
reports made by these agents, and by 
consuls, to place in the hands of all our 
industries the information which is essen- 
tial for the development of foreign trade. 
Even then the relation between Govern- 
ment and commerce will not be as close 
as it is, for illustration, in Great Britain, 
Germany and France; but we have 
probably gone as far as we can or should 
under our system. 

At the same time, it is well to remem- 
ber that greater reliance upon export 
trade presents other problems for solu- 
tion. The very improvement just re- 
ferred to will give prominence to short- 
comings in other directions. For illus- 
tration, we lack a merchant marine. It 
is sometimes contended that we are fully 
accommodated by foreign ships, which 
are as ready to serve us as they are the 
patrons of the countries under whose 
flags they sail. This may be doubted. In 
cases of close competition, when rates 
control, it can hardly be questioned that 
the foreigner must have an advantage, 
particularly in those countries where the 
control of governmental agencies over 
common carriers is great. We fully 
appreciate the importance of equitable 
rates to the normal development of 
domestic trade. Obviously, the same 
factor must be guarded if foreign trade 
shall be conducted and extended under 
similar conditions; and unquestionably 
the most potent force for equitable rates 
would be competing carriers over whom 
our Government has undoubted jurisdic- 
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tion. The provision to admit foreign- 
built ships to American registry, and the 
admission of free material for ship build- 
ing, are steps in the right direction. If 
these measures do not alone accomplish 
the desired result, they may at least point 
out what else is needed to accomplish 
what, by general consent, we must have 
—a merchant marine. 

Again, the organization of large busi- 
ness is in need of immediate attention. 
In all the discussion that has been had 
about the anti-trust law, and the need for 


further legislation to authorize and to. 


regulate concerns engaged in large busi- 
ness, we apparently have had in mind 
only domestic interstate commerce. It is 
true that the need for constructive legis- 
lation in this field is pressing enough. 
But how much more urgent is that need 
with respect to international business, 
now that export trade is made more and 
more our reliance, as the demand for 
lower import duties is growing stronger 
and stronger. We have been content to 


regard great questions from the domestic 
point of view only, but we shall have to 
modify our attitude, politically and com- 


mercially speaking. The question is not 
solely what we may regard as wise in 
making rules for competition at home. 
The question has become, what kind of 
competition may be forced upon us from 
abroad ; not how large a concern we may 
wish to tolerate at home, but how power- 
ful a concern may be sent into the field of 
foreign competition against us. We may 
stil! discuss theories, but we shall have 
to deal with conditions. Our legislation 
must be so framed as to allow of or- 
ganizations that may satisfactorily serve 
us at home and successfully represent us 
abroad. Investigations and reports for 
campaign purposes will not answer that 
situation. We shall have to study condi- 
tions in other countries, and if we are 
not prepared to pattern our policy upon 
theirs, we shall at least have to invent a 
new one that may challenge theirs. 
Finally, there is one more important 
condition to the successful extension of 
our trade, and that is a reorganization of 
our trade bodies. At present we still 
have boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, business men’s leagues or 
similar associations of one name or 
another in most cities. There is a strong 
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movement in some cities to concentrate 
organizations, and in a few this purpose 
has been accomplished, with marked ad- 
vantage to these cities. The saving in 
energy, the effectiveness of harmonious 
and well directed effort can not be dis- 
puted. But what is true of cities is 
equally true of whole States, and indeed 
of the entire country. We need a Na- 
tional Board of Trade—a truly repre- 
sentative body whose counsel may be 
sought with confidence. by the executive 
and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment in all matters of national com- 
mercial concern. Such a body could se- 
cure an enormous saving by the preven- 
tion of unintentional mischief and by the 
promotion of much needed general legis- 
lation. As special legislation has done. 
much injustice, so general legislation 
may furnish great relief. 

This is the meaning of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States which 
was organized in Washington this year. 
It is only a beginning, but it starts witha 
support from commercial bodies thru- 
out the country that promises success. 
Without destroying or discouraging in- 
dividual enterprise, ambition or resource- 
fulness, without denying. these their 
legitimate triumphs, there must be im- 
pressed upon the people the idea of com- 
mercial patriotism. We must learn to 
understand and to support the common 
cause. We must grasp that foreign 
countries triumph today not so much by 
the organization of armies as by the or- 
ganization of their commercial forces, 
who are trained like students and who 
press forward like soldiers to have their 
country excel and win. With commerce 
and industry so organized and the Gov- 
ernment’s Department of Commerce 
properly supported, we have a combina- 
tion which will be the nearest approach 
feasible in our country to the systems 
which prevail in other countries. Here 
as elsewhere it will be well to bear in 
mind that it is not so much the system 
that brings happiness or unhappiness, 
success or failure. It is the spirit of the 
people that gives life and purpose to the 
system. We have the plan for intelligent 
co-operation between Government and 
business. What we need is the deter- 
mination to employ our opportunity. 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 





The War in the Balkans 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., LL.D. 


Ex-Presipent oF Ropert CoL_Lece, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


T has long been obvious that this war. 


was inevitable unless the great 

Powers could agree to compel the 
Turkish Government to grant some form 
of autonomous government to Macedo- 
nia. This was agreed to in the treaty 
of Berlin, but the Turks declined to car- 
ry out the provisions of the twenty-third 
article and the Powers could not agree 
to enforce it. They have since brought 
diplomatic pressure to bear upon Turkey 
in various ways—but Sultan Hamid was 
too clever for them. Since his dethrone- 
ment they have done nothing, trusting 
to the promises of the new Young 
Turkey Government. During all these 


years there has been a reign of terror in 
Macedonia, which has not only been a 
disgrace to Europe but has aroused the 
indignation of the neighboring Christian 
states and forced them at last to take up 
arms to save their brethren from exter- 


mination. The Christians of Macedonia 
are of Bulgarian, Greek and Servian 
races and akin to the Montenegrins. 
Nothing more remarkable or unexpected 
has happened in Europe for many years 
than the alliance of these four rival 
states to fight the Turks. Nothing could 
have brought about such an alliance but 
the cold-blooded neglect of the great 
Powers to listen to the crv of Macedo- 
nia. The Balkan people have listened 
to this cry until they could stand it no 
longer, and they have forced their rulers 
to unite and declare war. What the end 
of it all will be no one can foresee, but 
while it lasts it will be a bloody and des- 
perate conflict. 

The Turks have gone into the war 
with light hearts and wild enthusiasm. 
The declaration of war was welcomed in 
Constantinople with as much joy as the 
revolution of 1908. They feel sure of 
victory, and nothing could please them 
more than the opportunity to crush these 
states, which once formed a part of their 
Empire. Whether they win battles or 
lose them they will fight until a Euro- 
pean intervention compels them to de- 
sist, and we can hardly blame them, for 


they feel that they are fighting for the 
existence of their Empire. The prime 
motive of the revolution of 1908 was the 
hope that the adoption of a constitu- 
tional form of government would put an 
end to European interventions and the 
gradual dismemberment of the Empire, 
and thus restore and perpetuate the 
Turkish power. The action of the great 
Powers at the time confirmed their 
hopes. I think that the leaders honestly 
believed that they could hold the power 
and at the same time inaugurate a period 
of good government with equal rights 
for all—which would satisfy the people 
and the world. In all this they failed, 
and a few months ago another revolu- 
tion destroyed the power of the Commit- 
tee of Union and Progress, which had 
misgoverned the country for four years 
and had done nothing for Macedonia. 
The revolution and the constitutional 
government have failed to strengthen the 
Empire. Europe has allowed the Bal- 
kan states to declare war, and there is 
nothing left for the Turks to do but to 
fight to maintain the integrity of their 
Empire. 

That is the Turkish view of the present 
crisis—at least the popular view. I do 
not think that the present ministry 
wished for war. They knew the truth 
of what a venerable old Turk once said 
to me—‘“Whenever the pot boils in 
Europe and blows off the cover it al- 
ways falls on our heads.” If they had 
dared to do it they would have made 
great concessions in Macedonia and qui- 
eted the Greeks by giving up Crete. The 
threat of a war in the Balkans enabled 
them to surrender Tripoli and make 
peace with Italy. But the Committee of 
Union and Progress was still strong 
enough to threaten the overthrow of the 
present government if any concession 
was made to the demands of the Balkan 
states in Macedonia. They cried out 
for war and roused all the fanaticism of 
the Moslem population. 

The European Powers might have 
prevented the outbreak of war if thev 
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could have agreed upon any form of in- 
tervention. No one of them desired a 
war in the Balkans. The suwmmum bo- 
num in their eyes was the status quo. 
They threatened the Balkan states. 
They cajoled Turkey, but they did noth- 
ing. A late number of the London 
Times contains an elaborate explanation 
and apology for their inaction, entitled 
“The Limitations of the Powers.” An 


extract from this is worth quoting, for it 
involves a very honest confession of the 
weakness of what is known as the Con- 
cert of Europe: 


At first sight it seems inexplicable that the 
Powers should delay at all in taking whatever 
steps may be necessary to prevent a war which, 
all recognize, can, if it once breaks out, only 
with difficulty be prevented from developing 
into a great European conflict. The tempta- 
tion to scold them for their comparative in- 
activity is so obvious that we cannot be sur- 
prised at the lectures, the objurgations, and 
the appeals to do their duty which are now 
being showered on them. The problem before 
the statesmen of Europe is, however, not so 
simple as it looks. The Concert of Europe, 
if we may use a phrase which has seldom cor- 
responded to reality, is not a single organiza- 
tion directed by a single mind, or even by a 
group of men in close and constant touch with 
one another, sharing the same interests and 
having complete confidence in one another. It 
‘ consists of six absolutely independent gov- 
ernments, each possessing special interests of 
its own, and its own sympathies and point of 
view. In some cases their interests are widely 
divergent, and their points of view are very 
far apart; they have not all adsolute confidence 
in one another, and the contact between them 
is neither very close nor very constant, It is 
no easy matter for them to co-operate effec- 
tively for any purpose, especially for any pur- 
pose involving immediate and decided action. 
Nor is the action which they are now being 
urged to take without risks and. difficulties 
which render hesitation explicable enough. 
They could, if united, order the Balkan States 
to abandon their bellicose intentions; but if 
the order were not accompanied by a definite 
of the Macedonian question satisfactory to the 
undertaking to force upon Turkey a solution 
allies, it would in all probability be followed 
by revolutions in Bulgaria, Greece and Servia. 
No solution of the Macedonian question 
would be regarded as satisfactory that did not 
involve the disappearance of direct Turkish 
rule from the greater part of European Tur- 
key. No Power which wishes to remain on 
good terms with Turkey—and several of the 
Powers have very good reasons for so wishing 
—or which, having numerous Mahomedan 
subjects, wishes to avoid provoking a reaction 
among them. could, without grave hesitation, 
take the lead in imposing such a concession 
upon the Porte. Were the Porte to concede 
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that large degree of autonomy to the Macedo- 
nian provinces which alone would satisfy the 
allies, it would have to face the imminent 
robability of another revolution in Turkey. 
he popular passion now rising against the 
Balkan States would be turned against the 
Government which made what would be re- 
garded as a humiliating concession to them. 
The Committee of Union and Progress, which 
the Ministers in office have overthrown but not 
crushed, has proclaimed its intention of sup- 
porting the Government in defense of Otto- 
man rights. In the event of such a surrender 
it would not hesitate to take full advantage 
of the situation; and the results of the chaos 
which would ensue might be almost as incal- 
culable as those of the threatened conflict. We 
pray that the war, with the horrors it cannot 
fail to produce, may vet be averted; and we 
dread as much as any one the effects of the 
strain it may put upon the relations between 
Russia and Austria-Hungary and _ their 
friends; but we appreciate the difficulties of 
the position in which the Powers find them- 
selves, and we deprecate any hasty criticism 
of the statesmen who are called upon to tackle 
a well-nigh insoluble problem.” 


The Powers chiefly interested are 
Austria, Russia and Italy. Austria is 
supported by Germany. She is opposed 
to any change in the Balkan Peninsula 
which does not leave the way open for 
her to come down to Salonica and annex 
Macedonia to her own empire. She is 
consequently opposed to any enlarge- 
ment of Montenegro, Servia, Bulgaria 
or Greece. So long as Albania and 
Macedonia remain Turkish she is willing 
to bide her time. She would be glad to 
see the country peaceful and _ better 
governed by the Turks until her time 
comes; but she would rather see the 
whole population massacred than to see 
the territory divided among the neigh- 
boring Christian states. Her chief op- 
ponent in this matter is Russia. It is 
still the great ambition of Russia to se- 
cure Constantinople. They are not talk- 
ing about it since the war with Japan, 
but the purpose has never been aban- 
doned. Austria is the great obstacle in 
the way. Russia might allow Austria to 
come to Salonica if she would consent 
to allow Russia to take Constantinople, 
but on no other terms. Meanwhile Rus- 
sia feels it to be for her interest to favor 
the extension of the Balkan states, espe- 
cially the three Slavic States. Italy also is 
opposed to the farther advance of Aus- 
tria to the south. She has her own am- 
bitions on the east coast of the Adriatic, 
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which Austria will never tolerate if she 
can prevent it. 

German ambition seems to be confined 
to the exploitation and perhaps the an- 
nexation of Asiatic Turkey, and it is not 
many years since an English statesman, 
then a minister, assured me that Eng- 
land would be glad to see Germany in 
possession of Asia Minor. If he were 
alive he might not be of this opinion 
now. France and England have more 
important interests at stake in Turkey 
than any other Powers, altho of late 
‘vears Germany has gained upon them, 
and both France and Eftgland are now 
ruling a vast Mohammedan population 
in Asia and Africa which is supposed to 
have more or less sympathy with Tur- 
key. Their policy in Turkey is more or 
less influenced by this fact. France is 
generally regarded as a special protector 
of Greece and has friendly relations with 
Bulgaria. The English and French are 
generally in sympathy with the Chris- 
tian population of Macedonia, but the 
governments, since the Crimean War 


and the treaty of Paris, have always pro- 
fessed to defend the integrity of the 


Turkish Empire. They at least have no 
sympathy with the ambitions of Austria, 
Russia or Italy. England, under the 
leadership of Lord Beaconsfield, went 
wrong at the Congress of Berlin, and 
since that day has never had a fixt policy 
at Constantinople. She has a real sym- 
pathy with the opprest Christian races 
and no Power has used stronger lan- 
guage in condemning the conduct of the 
Turks; but whenever it has come to ac- 
tion she has drawn back, generally be- 
cause she was unwilling to act alone. 
Lord Salisbury declared in a public ad- 
dress that the Crimean War was a mis- 
take. He said, “We bet our money on 
the wrong horse,” but at Berlin he made 
the same mistake. The treaty of St. 
Stephano, which he helped to destrov, 
was far more favorable to the interests 
of England than the treaty of Berlin, 
which he helped to make. It is a curious 
fact that the treaty of St. Stephano was 
drawn on the lines of the decisions of 
the conference at Constantinople, which 
Lord Salisbury dominated, and the re- 
jection of which by the Turks led to the 
Russo-Turkish war. If England had ac- 
cepted that treaty we should have been 
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spared the Armenian massacres of 1894- 
96 and the troubles in Macedonia which 
have led to the present war. It remains 
to be seen what her policy will be in the 
3alkan struggle. The Grand Vizier in 
Constantinople declared the other day 
that England was the chief friend and 
defender of the Turkish Empire. The 
truth is that Turkey has no protectors. 
Every Power would be glad to see the 
last of the Turkish rule in Europe. It is 
only a question of who shall have the 
spoils of the Empire. As England and 
France do not covet any of these, they 
are in a limited sense her best friends. 

Something is said in the newspapers 
of the probable intervention of Ruma- 
nia, the small kingdom on the lower 
Danube. It is rumored that she has a 
treaty of alliance with Turkey and may 
attack Bulgaria in the rear. Rumania 
is a flourishing little state, more or less 
allied with the Triple Alliance. But her 
next neighbor to the east is Russia, and 
it is most improbable that she will be 
allowed to attack Russia’s principal 
friend in the Balkans. 

If Europe does not intervene and the 
war is prolonged, the chances are favor- 
able to the Turks. The genuine Turk, 
of whom there are some five millions in 
the Empire, is first, last and always a 
soldier. He has proved his prowess 
upon a thousand battlefields ever since 
the time of Ghenghis Khan. The Otto- 
man Turks, always a small minority, 
have ruled the Empire and defied Europe 
for six hundred years. The only for- 
eign ‘soldier of whom the Turk is 
afraid is the Montenegrin. These 
mountaineers have never been con- 
quered. A Turkish soldier once said to 
me, “I am not afraid of men, but these 
Montenegrins are devils.” The Turkish 
army has been greatly improved of late 
years under the direction of the distin- 
guished German officers loaned to Turkey 
by the Emperor. Special attention has 
been given to the training of the officers— 
and they have some experienced and dis- 
tinguished generals. The Bulgarian army 
in training and discipline is one of the 
best in Europe, but it has had no experi- 
ence in actual war and the Turks will 
probably concentrate their forces against 
Bulgaria, simply taking the defensive 
against the other states. The Bulgarians 
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will fight to the death, but the Turks will 
have the advantage in numbers and ma- 
terial of war. 

The Greek army is full of patriotic en- 
thusiasm, but it disgraced itself in the 
last war with Turkey and is undisci- 
plined. The great advantage of the 
Greeks is in their navy, and if the Turks 
dare to-venture outside of the Darda- 
nelles they will probably be defeated— 
but such a defeat would not determine the 
fate of the army. 

The Servians, like the Montenegrins, 
have been fighting the Turks for centu- 
ries, often with success, but the Servian 
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army is not supposed to be very well dis- 
ciplined or very reliable. It has suffered 
from the general corruption of the gov- 
ernment. 

In general the Balkan alliance is weak- 
ened by the fact that each state is fight- 
ing for itself, independently. There is 
no central control to direct the campaign 
as a whole, while the Turks have a com- 
mander-in-chief who can co-ordinate the 
movement of the armies and adapt it to 
any exigencies which may arise. If they 
can crush the Bulgarians they will be 
free to deal with the other states at their 
leisure. . 


Boston, Mass, 


A May-Day Journey to Stratford 


BY JAMES A. B. SCHERER 


PresIDENT OF THROOP PoLyTEeCHNIc INSTITUTE. 


to Stratford before he dies—and 

to Paris afterward, if he must. 
Only the best Americans deserve the 
luck that befell McClintock and me on 
our first visit to the shrine. On a Sun- 
day in May we entered Stratford—and 
what a wonderful May day it was! The 
train would carry us no farther than to 
Honeybourne, as English railways half 
revere the Sabbath day. The name was 
fragrant with delight to our keen nos- 
trils—this gateway to the bourne where 
lies “Sweet Will.” The tonic of the air 
made the intervening ten miles seem as 
naught to youngsters such as we became 
that morning, when we stoutly faced the 
verdant hills of Warwickshire. It was 
only our second day in England, the first 
having slipped away at Oxford, and 
every prospect pleased us with a new de- 
light. England, as all know, is an ex- 
quisite garden, cultured to the acme of 
perfection, without loss of its natural 
charm. There is never a brown house 
by the roadside but it fits into the scene 
as tho it had grown there; and the first 
one we approached not only lured us 
with its quaintness, but bade us be at 
home with swinging outstretched sign. 
It is what they call “a public,” and the 
chief charm of a public is its privacy. 


Kies good American ought to go 


Seated there in rare good fellowship 
with McClintock, in that social frankness 
and that delightful mental abandon that 
comes all too seldom to men beyond the 
age of thirty, I thought of Irving in his 
solitary comfort at the Red Horse Inn of 
neighboring Stratford, and his soliloquy 
upon His Majesty the Traveler: “The 
armchair is his throne, the poker his 
scepter, and the little parlor of some 
twelve feet square his undisputed em- 
pire.” 

We had come into our own. Taught 
from childhood that every man’s a king, 
we never realized our royalty until we 
sat armchaired in the English inn-parlor 
of Mr. John Eva, near the nestling green 
village of Shakespeare’s Honeybourne. 

But with the thought and the mention 
of Washington Irving both of us leaped 
to our feet, eager that no time should be 
lost before we, too, should sit by the 
“soft-flowing Avon,’ and tread _ the 
haunted ground where Shakespeare 
walked. 

As we were setting forth once more 
on our tramp, the hospitable Eva inter- 
posed. ’E ’ad a trap that we might use, 
for a consideration. Quite as much for 
his name and his haccent as for his trap’s 
sake we bargained with Mr. John Eva, 
and soon went bowling away toward 
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Stratford, in the very highest trap I ever 
saw. McClintock perched behind like a 
monkey ; while I, from my throne beside 
the Cornish driver, looked down an in- 
definite distance on the back of the sleek 
little cob. 

We had no sooner mounted the round- 
ed hill beyond the railway than the glory 
of Shakespeare’s England burst upon us, 
in flowers and bird song together. Great 
golden lamps of laburnum flamed in 
every green field, and strewn about were 
myriad sparks of yellow gorse. The 
May arose from either hedge-row, fra- 
grant and white as a bride. I could 
almost swear that I heard Perdita’s 


merry voice exclaiming, silver sweet: 


—Here’s flowers for you! 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram; 
The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping; 

Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses. 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phcebus in his strength,— 
bold oxlips, and 

The crown-imperial; lilies of all kinds! 

I cannot say that all these flowers were 
there; I can only vow that I seemed to 
see them all, and that I surely heard the 
voice of the “queen of curds and cream” 
as she made her way thru the May fields 
with Florizel, both in their best Sunday 
clothes. 

And the birds! I jumped nearly out 
of Mr. John Eva’s trap, so that the pony 
shied abominably, at the first song of 
Browning’s wise thrush— 

That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song 
twice over. 

Lest you should think he never could recap- 
ture 

The first fine careless rapture! 

We recognized him on the golden in- 
stant, and felt as if he must know all 
about Browning, and were greeting us 
to England with a very sweet and secret 
word of welcome, which he and we had 
learned from the poet’s soul. And there 
soars Shelley’s lark, which Shakespeare 
had heard long before him, singing at 
heaven’s gate. “The birds chant melody 
on every bush,” a very tuneful and mul- 
titudinous choir, as we bowl thru the 
fields of Shakespeare. I never dreamed 
that England would be half so beautiful, 
or that birds could sing in Paradise more 
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sweetly than one hears them in every 
roadside English copse ‘in the merry 
month of May.” 

There is a good bit of sentiment in the 
average American bosom, and neither 
McClintock nor I should feel ashamed 
of what happened when we actually rode © 
down into Stratford. We had passed 
thru “Piping Pebworth,” where I 
thought of the “Farrier Lass” of Amélie 
Rives, and where John Eva religiously 
told us the old yarn of Shakespeare’s 
drinking-bout, which I do not like to be- 
lieve; the laburnum had vied with the 
sun in lighting us on our pilgrimage, all 
the way, and the vocal honey of the birds 
had almost teased us with unbroken 
liquid delight, when suddenly, as we 
ascended a green oval hill, the spire of 
Shakespeare’s church shot upward 
toward the throne of God, and the Avon 
glinted here and there .among the trees 
like broken silver, ‘“‘This were enow;” 
we held our breath for the beautiful pain 
of it; but on that breathless instant, as 
tho England were outdoing herself in 
honor of Shakespeare and spring, the air 
crashed with the ringing tongues of 
Shakespeare’s chime of bells, and it was 
as if we verily heard that mighty voice 
of myriad universal tones. Yes, I shiv- 
ered; I am not ashamed of it; and as I 
looked backward at old McClintock, that 
bronzed chief of the Sioux Indians was 
swallowing hard, I tell you! It was ex- 
actly eleven o’clock; we had come upon 
our shrine at worship time. 

I remind myself of a comfortable 
word out of Hazlitt: “An overstrained 
enthusiasm is more pardonable with re- 
spect to Shakespeare than the want of it; 
for our admiration cannot easily surpass 
his genius.” 

On my second day in Stratford the 
highly intelligent spinster whom we had 
been fortunate to meet at the hotel was 
quizzing me, as we stood at Anne Hath- 
away’s gate, as to whether Americans 
truly appreciate Shakespeare. (The 
story is embellished in the telling, but its 
essentials are true.) We had just come 
from his tomb in the beautiful church, 
where there is a distinct American 
chapel, furnished thruout by my coun- 
trymen, and where the verger further 
volunteered the information that the 
great window just behind the reredos 
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had been given recently by an English 
nobleman for the express purpose of 
preventing the main window in the sanc- 
tuary from becoming an American dona- 
tion. We had also seen the great Amer- 
ican fountain in the square, and Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift near the Birth House, so 
that Milady, flushed with perhaps par- 
donable jealousy of the Yankee monop- 
oly of Stratford, proceeded to intimate 
to me that our appreciation contains 
rather more of swagger than sincerity. 

““Ah yes!” she said, very sweetly, “we 
quite understand the immense power of 
American wealth, and its tendency—you 
will pardon me?—to advertise itself, as 
it were, by the purchase of Shakespeare 
memorials here in Stratford; but can 
you really assure me that your country- 
men appreciate the immortal poet as 
much in their homes as they seem to do 
when they come over to England?” 

This was just a little more than I 
could peacefully receive, even from her 
Highly Acidulous Spinstership, so I said 
to her, very solemnly : 

“Yes, madame, I do assure you. Why, 
we name even the fowls of the air with 
pet Shakespearean nomenclature over in 
the land of the prairies. For example, 







Out of Doors 
BY MARTHA R. McCABE 


Ou, it’s ho! for the fields today! 
For the sweet, wide, out-of-doors! 
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my favorite hen of all my prairie chick- 
ens is named Macduff.” 

“Most extraordinary!” exclaimed my 
new-found friend, in the inimitable Brit- 
ish manner of saying those two words; 
“most extraordinary!” she repeated— 
“and may I awsk you why?” 

“Because I want her to lay on,” I an- 
swered her, of course. But—would you 
believe it? Her expression grew grave 
and perplexed ; she shook her head very 
thoughtfully ; then finally replied: 

“Ah, yes, that is alt very well; but— 
you will pardon me?—it seems to me 
most extraordinary, trained as an Eng- 
lishwoman in the niceties of our language 
and of its grammar, don’t you know, 
that you should bestow a masculine name 
upon a hen?” 

When I had sufficiently recovered con- 
sciousness. I remembered that when 
Eugene Field visited England, Mrs 
Humphry Ward gravely inquired of him 
where he had been when “discovered”; 
and that, upon Field’s reply, with equal 
gravity, that he had been “up a tree,” 
Mrs. Ward promptly asked him, “What 
kind of a tree?” And I feel, so far as 
British humor is concerned, that I am 
just where Field was. 


Pasanena, CAL, 


For the air, like wine, 
For the crisp sunshine, 


And the asters along the way. 


And it’s ho! for the quiet wood! 
For the flame on bush and tree! 


For the stream, leaf strewn, 
For the rifle’s tune, 
And the quail with her scuttling brood. 


Oh, it’s ho! for the everywhere 
That’s out under Heaven’s blue; 
For meadow and stream, 

And hillsides a-gleam, 
And the autumn that’s in the air. 


Emporia, Kan. 

















Competition Versus Monopoly the 
Issue of the Campaign 


BY BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, JR. 


INSTRUCTOR IN 


NE vital issue between Governor 
Wilson and ex-President Roose- 
velt in the present campaign is 

the question of the relative merits of 
competition and monopoly in the field of 
manufactures and mining. Neither of 
them, probably, would question the con- 
tention that competition is, and should 
be, the rule in agriculture; neither would 
question the proposition that competition 
cannot be trusted to regulate railroad 
rates, and that regulated monopoly is 
preferable to competition in such enter- 
prises as water and light, telephone, local 
transportation, etc. The question hinges 
on the possibility and desirability of 
competition in that great field now so 
largely occupied by our industrial trusts: 
manufactures, oil, steel, anthracite, etc. 
Mr. Roosevelt maintains that competi- 
tion is impossible and undesirable, in the 
main, in these fields; that we should ac- 
cept the fact of monopoly and make the 
best of it, by regulating the great com- 
binations in such a way as to eliminate 
their power to oppress the public and la- 
bor, and to gain for the public the ad- 
vantages that come from their efficiency. 
Mr. Wilson maintains that competition 
in these fields is possible and desir- 
able; that we should, however, so raise 
the level of competition as to eliminate 
the unfair practices which have enabled 
large firms to crush out rising rivals; 
that if we make the field fair, men will 
win only thru efficiency, and that the 
public will gain thru immediately. lower 
prices, and thru that continuous progress 
which the spur of competition assures. 
The writer waives a discussion of the 
question as to the possibility of destroy- 
ing the great monopolies. It is true that 
much is written about “inevitable eco- 
nomic tendencies,” and the helplessness 
of law to prevent them. But for the 
purposes of this discussion it will be as- 
sumed that we can destroy the trusts if 
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we are determined to do it. The ques- 
tion here raised is as to the desirability 
of so doing. And from the standpoint 
of economics, the central question 1n- 
volved on that point is as to the signifi- 
cance of the alleged “economics of com- 
bination.” Other non-economic ques- 
tions remain after that is settled. It 
might be maintained that, even if the 
trusts should be somewhat more efficient 
than competitive business, they are dan- 
gerous in a political democracy—a view 
for which much might be said, but the 
discussion of which lies outside the scope 
of this paper. The writer, conceding for 
the sake of the argument the possibility 
that under proper regulation the iniqui- 
ties of monopoly from the standpoints of 
political corruption and the unfair distri- 
bution of wealth might be checked, 
wishes to center attention upon the ques- 
tion of the efficiency of the trusts as 
producers of wealth. Are the claims 
made for the “economies of combina- 
tion” substantial or illusory? 

A distinction must first be made be- 
tween the social viewpoint and the busi- 
ness viewpoint, in the evaluation of these 
alleged economies. The two viewpoints 
are not entirely opposed, but the analysis 
which follows will show many points in 
which they are. Combination may 
enable the business concerned to make 
larger profits, but it may do so simply by 
enabling it to draw to itself income 
which would under competition have 
gone to other elements of society. The 
question will be considered primarily 
from the social viewpoint. Conceding, 
provisionally, the claims of the trust pro- 
motor’s prospectus as to the business 
gains to come from combination to those 
in the combination, let us see how far 
these gains are really social gains. 

The terms “economies of combina- 
tion” and “wastes of competition” are 
usually correlative terms as used in cur- 
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rent discussions. It must be noted that 
the economies of combination are in no 
sense the same as the economies of large 
scale production. The question at issue 
is not whether we shall have business 
done in small shops or in big shops, but 
rather, whether we shall have the big en- 
terprises run in competition with each 
other, or shall have them under one 
financial control. Thus, in the packing 
business, Swift in Chicago has an enor- 
mous plant, in which every by-product of 
the animals slaughtered is utilized to the 
utmost. Armour has a similar plant in 
Chicago. There are like plants in 
KKansas City, in Omaha, and other cen- 
ters. The number of great packing 
plants in the country is really quite large. 
Now the question at issue between Gov- 
ernor Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt is not 
as to whether these plants shall be al- 
lowed to remain big; it is simply as to 
whether it is necessary or desirable to 
allow them all to be under the same 
financial control. We must, therefore, 
rule out from the “economies of com- 
bination” which are at issue all those 
economies which come simply from hav- 
ing large scale production. Unless it can 
be shown that large scale production 
does not reach its full efficiency till all 
the business in each line is done in a 
single plant, it is clear that the gains 
from large scale production do not justi- 
fy monopolistic combination. 

What are the specific gains that are 
supposed to come from combination as 
such, from the elimination of the 
“wastes of competition”? They have 
been set forth in numerous trust prospec- 
tuses and numerous books. A list of the 
claims of the trust promotor follows: 

1. Power over prices: power to raise 
prices and to keep them steady. 

2. Power over labor: power to control 
unionism and to prevent strikes. 

3. Power over jobbers and other 
middle men: power to compel them to 
pay promptly: power to refuse to allow 
their claims for shortages and damaged 
goods, etc. 

4. Power over the producer of raw 
material (often stated simply as the 
ability to buy more cheaply because buy- 
ing in larger quantities). 

I presume that little question will be 
raised but that virtually all these advan- 
tages of combination are socially disad- 
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vantages, however much they may con- 
tribute to the profits of the combine, and 
it may be assumed that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
plan of regulation will seek—whether 
successfully or not I shall not here con- 
sider—to curb the power of our com- 
binations at these points. It may be 
noted, however, that the monopoly’s 
power to keep prices steady is, in itself, 
a good thing in part, even tho it be one 
which we cannot afford to have at the 
price of monopoly, in the author’s opin- 
ion. Concession must be made, too, to 
the principle that there is economy in 
wholesale buying (item 4 in the list) in 
so far as it comes from eliminating un- 
necessary handling of the goods, Of 
course, as in the case of the tobacco in- 
dustry, the cheaper raw material has 
come thru the power of the combine to 
oppress the tobacco growers, and is 
wholly indefensible. The writer does 
not believe that the advantage of whole- 
sale buying is one that can continue in- 
definitely. It is one which makes large 
scale production in so far more advan- 
tageous than small scale production, but 
there is no evidence whatever that it is 
added to much by the financial combina- 
tion of many big plants. 

To resume the list: 

5. The big firm can _ utilize by- 
products, which are wasted by the small 
producer. 

But this is merely an argument for 
large scale production. It would be 
quite impossible to show, in the packing 
business, e. g., that Armour and Swift 
cannot utilize by-products about as effec- 
tively when competing with each other 
as they can in financial combination with 
each other. This is accomplished by 
technical methods, and depends on the 
size of the individual plant, rather than 
on the financial control. 

6. There is a gain from the integration 
of different stages in the same line, as, 
for example, in the case cited by Presi- 
dent Van Hise (“Concentration and 
Control,” p. 10), where by combinin 
different stages in the manufacture o 
steel you are able to put the metal thru 
several processes without allowing it to 
get cold, whereas if the different proc- 
esses were performed in different plants 
it would have to be reheated each time. 

But, pretty obviously, this is again 
merely an argument for technical big- 
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ness of a single organization in a single 
locality. lt means nothing as an argu- 
ment for combining different plants in 
different localities. It is, turther, in no 
sense an argument for the combination 
of competing producers in the same 
stage of production. 

7. Where you have several competing 
firms, each will have a few patents cov- 
ering certain parts of the process of 
manufacture, while the others will have 
patents covering other parts of the proc- 
ess. None will be able to use the best 
methods at all stages of production, be- 
cause of the monopoly by others on 
patented processes. If they combine, 
however, then all plants can use all of 
the patents. 

This is really a very curious argument. 
It says, in effect: “Monopoly in patents 
is a bad thing; let us remedy it by get- 
ting a monopoly of the whole business!” 
The logical conclusion of the argument 
would be the throwing open of all 
patents to all producers. It is an argu- 
ment against the original theory of the 
patent itself. A patent is useful to its 


owner only in so far as it gives him a 
differential advantage over rivals who 


are trying to perform similar services. 
It presupposes the possibility of competi- 
tion. If all the producers in a given line 
are in combination, then the idea, un- 
patented, would be just as useful as if it 
were patented. The idea in the patent 
is, of course, to stimulate invention by 
giving the inventor a chance at profits 
from which others are excluded, as com- 
pensation to him for his risk and trouble 
as inventor. It is interesting to note, in 
this connection, that the inventors are 
themselves complaining that the great 
monopolies have made it difficult for 
them to make profits out of their patents. 
The inventor has a much better chance 
when a number of rivals bid against each 
other for the use of his invention. Fur- 
ther, ‘the inventors complain, many of 
their patents are shelved by the big 
monopolies, whereas firms under the 
spur of competition would be compelled 
to put them to immediate use. Conced- 
ing, however, the desirability of having 
all the producers in a given line make 
use of all the patents, it by no means fol- 
lows that combination among them is 
necessary. The plan of throwing all 
patents open to all who care to use them 
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upon the payment of a royalty (the same 
rate to all) to the inventor, would ac- 
complish the end in view equally well, 
and would leave the spur of competition 
as a means of forcing into immediate use 
all really useful inventions. It would, 
further, assure the inventor of a real re- 
ward when his patent is put into use. 

8. Competing firms have large adver- 
tising expenses, which are counted as 
part of cost of production, and raise the 
prices of goods. A monopoly can dis- 
pense with much of this advertising. 
Tremendous figures, in dollars and cents, 
are given in connection with this argu- 
ment, and the implication of a tremen- 
dous social waste is seemingly taken for 
granted. This phase of the matter is 
especially stressed by President Van 
Hise on p. 89 of his “Concentration and 
Control.” 

It is doubtless true that monopolies 
need to advertise less than competitive 
firms do, and so can save a considerable 
part of the expense of production. But 
it by no means follows that society at 
large is saved the sums that this surface 
fact seems to indicate,—even assuming 
that regulation of monopoly could give 
the consumer correspondingly cheaper 
prices. What competition takes with one 
hand, it restores with the other. The 
consumer pays more for advertised 
goods; well and good. But he also pays 
vastly less for newspapers, periodicals, 
etc. Competition among publishers in 
expanding their circulations so as to get 
advertising, has compelled them so to re- 
duce the subscription rates to their 
papers and periodicals that the purchaser 
often gets them for less than the cost of 
the paper on which they are printed. 
The social cost of advertising is simply 
the labor of typesetters, the labor of ad- 
vertising writers, the paper and ink used 
in printing advertisements, etc.—a vast- 
ly smaller cost than the amounts paid for 
advertising would indicate. And the 
educational gain that comes from such a 
wealth of cheap reading matter—making 
all concessiéns that any one demands as 
to the cheap quality of much of the read- 
ing matter !—is simply incalculable. Be- 
sides, the advertising itself is not by any 
means social loss. It, too, has educa- 
tional value. It stimulates zants—and 
wants are the steam that keeps social 
progress going. It is as much in the 
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multiplicity and insistence of his wants 
as in anything else that civilized man is 
superior to the savage. 

g. Combination enables a business to 
discharge numerous traveling salesmen, 
and impressive figures have been offered 
to show how much is thereby saved. 

That the business does save thereby is, 
for argument’s sake, admitted, and that 
there 1s some social saving, after the 
discharged salesmen get to work at 
something else, is also admitted. But 
it is denied that the saving is net, by 
any means. For the traveling salesman 
is a dynamic social agent. He spreads 
ideas; he keeps the trade up to stand- 
ards; he aids in making the country 
socially homogeneous; he breaks up 
provincialism and traditional methods of 
doing business. The writer has in mind 
many specific instances where young 
business men in small communities have 
been tremendously aided by advice from 
experienced traveling salesmen, and 
cases where young men about to embark 
in business have, on the advice ot ex- 
perienced elders, spent a few months 
“on the road” as a means of learning 
business methods in the line they wished 
to undertake from men engaged in that 
business in many communities. 

It is not denied that there would be 
some social saving from the elimination 
of salesmen. The considerations raised 
on the other side are incapable of pre- 
cise quantitative measurement, and the 
writer cannot say what they are worth 
in dollars and cents. But that they are 
substantial, and that their existence 
makes necessary a substantial discount 
in the “economies of combination” at 
this point, he is convinced. 

10. Combinations find it unnecessary to 
offer premiums, and so save an item of 
expense often incurred by competitive 
businesses. 

But, socially considered, the premium 
is no loss. To be effective as a premium, 
the thing offered must be something that 
the people want. Whether they patron- 
ize firms which offer premiums, and 
charge a little more on the main line to 
make up for the fa¢t, or whether they 
patronize firms that offer no premiums, 
in either case they pay for what they 
want. And it will hardly be contended 
that it is a proper purpose of monop- 
olistic combinations to keep the people 
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,from spending their money foolishly, 





even if it should be contended that the 
premiums are often things that the peo- 
ple could well do without. Moreover, 
not all combinations have refrained from 
offering premiums. 

11. Combinations can save cross- 
freights, which under a competitive sys- 
tem are likely to occur. Instead of 2 
Chicago firm shipping goods to New 
York at the same time that a New York 
firm in the same line is shipping ‘the 
same goods to Chicago, under combina- 
tion the New York branch of the com- 
bine would supply all the New York 
trade, and the Chicago branch all the 
Chicago trade, and large freight bills 
would be eliminated. 

Now it is difficult to determine the ex- 
tent to which such cross shipments have 
taken place under the competitive sys- 
tem. The presumption is, of course, that 
if the New York firm really has goods 
just as good and cheap as the Chicago 
firm, it could, with the freight item in its 
favor, undersell the Chicago firm in the 
local market, and prevent much of that 
sort of thing. But the argument that 
follows applies whether the amount of 
cross-freight is large or small: the sav- ° 
ing on this point may be big in dollars 
and cents to the members of the com- 
bination ; socially considered, it is subject 
to a big discount. Because the railroad 
business is a business subject to the law 
of “diminishing costs.” Given the ex- 
pensive roadbed, given the terminals, 
given the train crews and rolling stock, 
given the office organization, there is a 
huge expense, a fixt expense, whether 
the transportation business done is large 
or small. A train may ‘run full almost 
as cheaply as empty. A track may be 
used twenty times a day almost as cheap- 
ly as once a day. Extra business does 
increase the expenses, the variable ex- 
penses, but it does not increase, that 
tremendous item in the railroad’s book- 
keeping, the fixt expenses. If the traffic 
is large, the railroad may spread these 
fixt expenses over many items, and so 
make moderate rates to all; if the busi- 
ness is lessened, the fixt expenses must 
be met by a smaller number of items, and 
the rates on all freight correspondingly 
increased. Assuming that governmental 
regulation of rates keeps rates down to 
a reasonable return on the railroad’s in- 
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vestment, then increasing traffic means 
lower general rates. It is, therefore, not 
true that the social saving from the 
elimination of cross-freights is anything 
like as great as the saving in dollars and 
cents tc the members of the combine, 
even assuming that regulation of their 
prices by the government commission 
made them give the saving to the people. 
The net saving is only the variable ex- 
penses of the transportation concerned. 

12. Combination enlarges the field of 
operations for men of great ability, and 
prevents their wasting their energies as 
managers of single plants where the full 
use of their powers is impossible. 

This is an argument doubtless very 
pleasing to the vanity of “captains of in- 
dustry.” But it is very questionable 
indeed if it be more than an argument 
for large scale industry. There may be 
men whose abilities are so great that only 
monopoly can fully utilize them, and 
there are doubtless many men whose 
ambitions are so great that nothing short 
of monopoly can satisfy them. Theory 
cannot answer the question. An appeal 
to the facts of American industrial his- 
tory might. But from the angle of 


theory it might be suggested that men 
will be more apt to use their ability to 
the utmost if spurred thereto by the com- 
petition of men of similar ability in in- 


dependent enterprises. The writer has 
no first-hand data which would justify 
him in answering the question he pro- 
poses, but he raises the question if the 
men who were with Mr. Carnegie before 
the organization of the Steel Trust and 
who have since taken important positions 
with the Steel Trust have manifested 
greater productive efficiency in the big- 
ger company than they did in the 
former? 

13. The combination need make no 
extensions of credit, and so gets along 
with less capital than the separate firms 
require, thus saving interest. 

True, but, on the other hand, the job- 
bers and retailers must then use more 
capital, paying interest for it at higher 
rates than the manufacturer pays, so 
that an even larger interest charge enters 
into the price that the consumer pays, 
and there is no social saving of capital. 

In general conclusion on this point it 
may be said that many of the gains to 
the combination are clearly socially dis- 
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advantageous, representing merely sub- 
tractions from the incomes of other 
elements of society in exact proportion 
to the monopoly’s gain; that. many 
others, in so far as legitimate, come not 
from combination as such, but merely 
from large scale production in the single 
plant; that of those gains which come 
directly from combination, thru the eli- 
mination of “competitive wastes,” vir- 
tually all are subject to great discount 
before they can be reckoned as social 
gains, and many are socially illusory. 
Further, as against these and all simi- 
lar arguments, are to be put the familiar 
doctrines of the classical economics as to 
the stimulating effect of competition, the 
great dynamic agent, which both in the 
biological and in the social-economic 
world has been the mainspring of evolu- 
tion, and the fact that, other things 
equal, size is a handicap, leading to un- 
wieldiness and red tape. ‘Cut-throat 
competition” has been much complained 
of, and it is held that cut-throat and un- 
fair competition are inevitable unless you 
stop competition entirely. But competi- 
tion means different things in different 
ages. Primitive man competes with a 
club. Since his day, society has been 
continually raising the moral and legal 
“level of competition,” so that it is a 
vastly different thing. Physicians com- 
pete—but not as Standard Oil competes! 
It is the business of organized society to 
lay down the rules of right and wrong 
in competition, and hold competitors to 
them. Further, cut-throat competition 
occurs when competitors aim at monop- 
oly. If competitors were sure that 
society would not tolerate monopoly if 
they should secure it, the main incentive 
to ruinous competition would be gone. 
In the argument that has preceded, I 
have provisionally conceded that the 
claims of the trust promotor as to the 
business gains of combination are valid. 
But this concession.need not be made. 
It is certainly undemonstrated that any 
combination has been successful because 
of these economies alone. The success- 
ful trusts have been successful primarily 
thru monopoly which they have secured 
by means other than the economies of 
combination, and there are numerous 
wrecks in the history of trusts in cases 
where thru failure to get monopoly the 
big combine found itself unable to hold 
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its own with less clumsy competitors. 
Professor E. S. Meade, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, easily one of the 
best informed men in the country as to 
the business aspects of corporations, 
maintains vigorously, in the April, 1912, 
number of the Journal of Political 
Economy, that, from the angle of busi- 
ness profits itself, the trusts have not 
made good, and similar views have come 
from other quarters. 

Our conclusion is, then, distinctly ad- 
verse to Mr. Roosevelt’s policy. Con- 
ceding for the sake of argument that the 
trusts can be so regulated as to take away 
their power of oppression, of consumer, 
of laborer, and of producer of raw ma- 
terial, conceding that their political 
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power can be destroyed and that they 
can be made no longer a menace to 
democracy, conceding that the claims 
made for them from the standpoint of 
business profits are valid, it still remains 
true that the social benefits supposed to 
flow from them are largely illusory, and 
much more than offset, in the writer’s 
view, by the loss of the industrial prog- 
ress which competition assures. And it 
need not be added that the concessions 
listed, made for the purpose of narrow- 
ing the scope of the argument, are 
wholly unproved assumptions, the proba- 
bility of which is so doubtful that to rely 
on them as a basis of practical action 
would be a wild leap in the dark. 


New York City. 


The Gray Sisters 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


Wat is that which walks by night 

In flying tatters of leaves and weeds, 
When the clouds rush by like demon steeds, 
And the moon is a jack-o’-lantern light 
low in the pool’s dark reeds ?>— 

What is that, like a soul who sinned ?— 

Is it a witch? or the Autumn wind? 


What is that which sits and glowers 
Under the trees by the forest pool? 


With a cloak of moss whence the raindrops drool, 
Chilling the air with a sense of showers 

And touch of the cold toadstool: 

What is that, with its breath of gloom ?— 

Is it a witch? or the Fall perfume? 


What is that in a mantle of gray, 

With rags like water that wreathe and wind? 
That gropes the forest, as if to find 

A path long lost, on its midnight way, 
Shadowy, old and blind: 

What is that, so white and whist ?>— 

Is it a witch? or the Autumn mist? 


You may have met them; you may have heard; 
As I heard them; as I have met; 

The three gray sisters of wind and wet, 

Each with a spell, or a cryptic word, 
Working her magic yet.: 

The three gray sisters, the witches old, 
Daughters of Autumn, who haunt the wold. 


LovisviItte, Kentucky. 





What Shall We Do 


With the 


Constitution ? 


BY GEORGE SUTHERLAND 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM UTAH. 


visions of the Constitution are of the 

same casual nature and as lightly re- 
garded as the resolutions they make with 
the New Year season of repentance; but 
to the thoughtful student of law and gov- 
ernment the great principles of the Con- 
stitution, as old as the struggle for human 
liberty, are as nearly eternal as anything 
in this mutable world can be. We can- 
not outgrow them any more than we can 
outgrow the Ten Commandments or the 
enduring morality of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

The Constitution did ‘not create the 
Union, but by perfecting it made it en- 
during—preserved it from destruction. 
If the present-day teachers of vague and 
visionary reform would know the fate 
which will overtake the Republic if the 
Constitution shall lose its binding force 
they have but to read the history of our 
country under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and see it repeated and intensified 
in the proportion that our population has 
increased, our territory extended, and our 
problems become more numerous and in- 
tricate. The patriotic, intelligent, justice- 
loving people of our land after all con- 
stitute but the body of the Union. Its 
soul is the Constitution. 

But it is becoming unfashionable to 
speak well of the Constitution. There is 
abroad in the land a new political propa- 
ganda whose teachings suggest that the 
written Constitution is binding only upon 
the minority and that its meaning may 
be ascertained more accurately by in- 
specting the casual contents of the ballot 
box than by invoking the trained and de- 
liberate judgment of the Bench. The 
lessons of history are being consigned to 
the limbo of ancient and discredited su- 
perstitions. The past is useful only in 
teaching us what to avoid. Doctrines 
and laws are right only in proportion as 
they are novel. The desirability of the 
thing proposed is measured only by its 


[° the minds of some people the pro- 


difference from things that are. Experi- 
ment is more highly regarded than dem- 
onstration. Prediction is exalted above 
experience. To advocate old, well- 
proven methods is to be suspected of ne- 
fariously working a confidence game up- 
on a virtuous and progressive population. 
We are told that the Constitution stands 
in the way of reforms which are demand- 
ed by the people; that it has become a 
dead wall in the path of progress, to be 
assaulted and overthrown before we can 
move on. 

Fortunately there are many, still, who 
do not accept this view ; who believe that 
the principles of the Constitution are liv- 
ing forces, as vital now as when they 
were adopted ; that it is not a wall but a 
wide, free-flowing stream within whose 
ample banks every needed reform may 
be launched and carried ; who believe that 
the newly developed tendency in the di- 
rection of breaking down the organic 
consciousness of the people is the over- 
shadowing and sinister menace to the 
American social structure today. 

If this tendency shall go forward, in- 
creasingly, disaster must inevitably re- 
sult, for an aggregation of individuals 
can no more escape the consequences 
which follow a violated law of their be- 
ing than can a single individual. In both 
cases the penalty for excising the vital 
organs is death and dissolution. In the 
political body the vital organs are the 
legislative, the executive and the judicial 
departments. The functions of govern- 
ment committed to these organic institu- 
tions can no more be carried on by so- 
ciety, en masse, than the functions of the 
human body can be discharged without 
its organs. 

The framers of the Constitution were 
deeply learned in the science and history 
of government. They knew the dangers 
to be guarded against if government by 
the people was to be just and enduring. 
They knew that pure democracy was a 
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beautiful but barren and deceptive ideal- 
ity which had never survived and in the 
nature of things could never survive the 
test of practical experience, since it con- 
stitutes an attempt to carry on the com- 
plex functions of social organism with- 
out the necessary and appropriate organs. 
They realized that for even the three 
million people of their day to undertake 
by direct action the making of laws, the 
interpreting of laws, the executing of 
laws would only be substituting for the 
orderly, despotic rule of the king the 
spasmodic and often no less despotic rule 
of the fluctuating majority. 

The voice of the people may be the 
voice of God, but neither God nor the 
people at all times speaks thru the excited 
will of the majority. The problem which 
faced the framers of the Constitution was 
to devise a means of securing the sober 
and deliberate will of the people; not the 
mechanical and helpless register of the 
passing whims and caprices and fleeting 
emotions of the constantly changing nu- 
merical majority. So they established a 
representative republic—a_ self-limited 


democracy. They provided for three sep- 


arate departments, conferring upon each 
its distinctive powers, denying to each 
any authority to invade the domain of 
the others. 

So delicate and yet so strong was the 
adjustment that the average citizen, ex- 
cept in periods of stress, has been scarce- 
ly aware of the existence of these gov- 
ernmental agencies. Until recently it has 
never occurred to him that direct partici- 
pation on his part in the framing of laws, 
the recall of judges, the revision of ju- 
dicial decisions was a fundamental or 
valuable right of which he was being un- 
justly deprived. He has lived in peace, 
secure in his possessions, only subject to 
such restraints as would enable others to 
do the same. But all at once the call has 
gone forth for the people to take pos- 
session of the machinery of government 
and by their direct action perform the 
difficult and complicated functions of 
making, construing, and executing laws. 

We may not question the good faith of 
the people themselves in seeking these 
radical changes, but we may doubt their 
wisdom in having lent too ready ear to 
the professional demagog whose strident 
voice has filled the land with his ill-con- 
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sidered, impractical theories. If the vast 
majority of mankind had not earnestly 
desired that their dealings with one an- 
other should be characterized by the prin- 
ciples of justice, organized society would 
never have emerged from savagery, 
much less have gone steadily onward to 
higher and higher levels of development, 
advancing quite as much by the sturdy 
retention of the old truths as by the dis- 
covery and application of new ones. 

We learn to distinguish what is wise 
and right from what is wrong and fool- 
ish by experience which compels our as- 
sent rather than by precept which only 
advises our understanding; molding by 
evolutionary rather than by revolutionary 
methods the fundamental principles of 
law and government into appropriate 
form. But the last decade of our history 
has witnessed the advent of certain amia- 
ble but restless gentlemen who have em- 
ployed their talents in an effort to per- 
suade themselves that the Constitution 
stands in the way of social and moral 
advancement. They have made slight in- 
quiry as to their probable destination, but 
they are anxious to be on the way and 
are impatient at obstacles which they 
fancy the discredited document presents 
to an immediate start. They do not seem 
to realize that while progress involves 
change, change does not always mean 
progress. 

There stands in Paris a stately and im- 
posing structure called the Arch of Tri- 
umph. There are two methods by which 
the descent from the summit may be 
made, namely, going laboriously down 
the stairway or utilizing the force of 
gravitation by jumping from the parapet. 
A few years ago several gentlemen were 
standing on the top of that famous mon- 
ument. All but one of them being com- 
monplace people descended in the old- 
fashioned, orthodox way. That one, a 
gentleman of advanced views who had 
charmed the others by the brilliancy of 
his conversation and the boldness and 
originality of his speculations, took the 
other route, with the result that the fol- 
lowing afternoon he was buried in the 
cemetery attached to the lunatic asylum 
from which he had escaped. The lesson 
of the incident I commend to the 
thoughtful consideration of the impatient 
reformers of these days. The constitu- 
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tional stairway may be slow and tire- 
some, but it at least assures safe arrival. 
The chief value of the written consti- 
tution is that it operates to prevent ill- 
considered and impulsive action. It 
rarely presents an obstruction to real 
progress, and in that rare instance it will 
be far better to reach the desired result 
by the slow process of amendment rather 
than by the drastic and dangerous ex- 
pedient of constitutional violation. It is 
urged that the Constitution was made for 
a past generation, whose problems were 
wholly different from those which we are 
called upon to solve; that its provisions 
stand in the way of a solution of the 
present day problems in accordance with 
enlightened modern sentiment; that the 
will of the people is progressive but ju- 
dicial interpretation is reactionary. Uto- 
pian plans of reform are conceived which, 
because they cannot be put into instant 
operation, engender a spirit of almost in- 
tolerant impatience, and the search for a 
short cut to the desired end is strenuous 
and persistent. It is proposed to make 


judges more responsive to the popular 
opinion by hanging above their heads the 


threat of the recall. Mr. Roosevelt has 
suggested as another expedient the recall 
of judicial decisions, and other contriv- 
ances are from time to time advocated 
whereby the popular opinion as to the 
meaning of the Constitution may be en- 
forced upon the courts, both State and 
Federal. Quite recently a Senator some- 
what petulantly demanded to know why 
judges should not be responsive to the 
wishes of their constituents. 

This demand that courts shall abdicate 
the duty of determining what is the exist- 
ing rule of law and automatically accept 
the impressions of the multitude proceeds 
upon a complete misconception of the ju- 
dicial office. Perhaps a sufficient reason 
why a judge should not follow the wishes 
of his constituents is that he has no con- 
stituents. The judge is not the record- 
ing agent of a constituency. He is an 
authoritative umpire between two con- 
tending parties. He administers not the 
edicts of a portion of the people, but the 
laws and statutes of all. It is incum- 
bent upon him to enforce the rights of 
the few against the many. He is not 
concerned with anybody’s wishes. He 
must regard the rights of one man as 
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more sacred than the desires of all the 
world beside. The law and the evidence 
constitute the only compelling voice to 
which he must listen. The scaies of Jus- 
tice and not the ballot box is the insignia 
of his office. 

The Constitution can be amended 
against the wishes of the minority, by the 
concurrence of three-fourths ot all the 
States, but it cannot be—and it ought not 
to be—construed by a majority of the 
people, however preponderating, so as to 
bind the minority, however small, Such 
binding construction is the question aris- 
ing in justiciable form for the court, the 
duly established official arbiter for that 
purpose. In. that fact lies the safety of 
every State and of every individual. To 
suggest that the court must construe the 
Constitution in accordance with the pop- 
ular will, or that judicial decisions should 
be subject to be overruled by popular 
opinion, however exprest, is simply to 
advocate a method by which the rights of 
the minority shall be subordinate to the 
will of those who for the time being pre- 
dominate in numbers. 

Abuse of sovereign power is an ever- 
present danger under any form of gov- 
ernment. If the sovereign power be 
vested in a king every one realizes the 
vital necessity of guarding against its 
abuse. The sovereign power, with us, is 
the people themselves. The people as a 
whole desire to do no wrong, but the will 
of the people as exprest thru the decrees 
of constantly changing majorities may be 
unwise and sometimes unjust; and that 
this danger may be minimized without 
preventing the effective operation of the 
deliberate will of the people, certain fun- 
damental principles were formally enum- 
erated which the people agreed in ad- 
vance should be beyond their own power 
to alter except in a way specifically nomi- 
nated in the compact which they made. 
There is no other way by which, in a 
democracy, the weak can be safeguarded 
against the abuse of the sovereign power 
by the strong, or the few protected 
against the aggressions of the many. 

If these cardinal principles were not 
first of all fixed and determined and 
thereafter faithfully adhered to; if in the 
last analysis the most despised and un- 
popular individual might not have his 
case determined by the independent 
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judgment of the court, uninfluenced by 
any consideration other than the learn- 
ing and the conscience of the judge, 
standing with naked soul before God, 
this government, whatever it might be 
called, would not be an immutable gov- 
ernment of law, but a fickle and incon- 
stant government of the changing wishes 
of men. 

So long as human judgment is fallible 
judges will be fallible. Judges have 
erred in the past and will err in the 
future. But to overturn their decisions 
by a vote of a majority at the polls would 
be to put the most ignorant voter, in a 
purely intellectual problem, on a par 
with the wisest and the best informed, 
since at the ballot box men are counted, 
not measured. There can be no greater 
delusion than to suppose that by putting 
a ballot into the hands of a voter you 
thereby put wisdom into his head, or that 
an aggregation of individuals can reach 
accurate conclusions by intellectual proc- 
esses differing essentially from those em- 
ployed by the single individual. 

There is no doubt as to the right or the 
capacity of the people to govern them- 
selves. In the United States they have 


always done so and they do so now. The 
question is not at all whether the people 
shall govern, but by what method they 
can govern best—by direct action or by 
the governmental agencies which they 


have created. All history demonstrates 
that where the power to make laws, to 
interpret and to execute them is vested 
in the same individual or body, despotism 
invariably results. The great purpose of 
the Constitution is to avoid this danger, 
to preserve the rights of the citizen by 
the definite and unchanging law of the 
land, instead of leaving him at the mercy 
of the transitory opinions of a constantly 
changing majority. The judges who pre- 
side over our courts are men who have 
devoted their lives to the study of the 
Constitution and the laws of the land in 
order to interpret them justly. We 
should pause long and think well before 
we conclude that their decisions, based 
upon ripe and exact learning, can be 
safely overruled at the ballot box. 
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“Progress” is an elusive term and very 
much abused. To publicly label a thing 
“progressive” is of itself suggestive of 
doubt, for progress should be self-evi- 
dent. Progress consists in securing bet- 
ter products—not in smashing old pro- 
ducing appliances and setting up ineffi- 
cient substitutes. To destroy the govern- 
mental methods of modern civilization in 
order to revive the primitive methods of 
the tribe is not progress. It is reaction. 

I have never been able to convince my- 
self that ability to mark a ballot is evi- 
dence of ability to make laws, or that 
because an individual possesses the 
necessary skill to insert a ballot in the 
aperture at the top of a box it follows 
that he is wise enough to interpret con- 
stitutions in their application to the 
diverse and intricate cases which from 
time to time arise among our people. It 
is not progress to place this direct power 
in his hands. Society advances not by 
trying to do everything itself, but by util- 
izing the services of those best capable 
and qualified to serve it, and by replacing 
with better men those who serve it ill. 
We do not employ every man coming 
down the street if we have work requir- 
ing the most skilled and experienced me- 
chanics. The function of law making and 
law construing requires not only special 
training, but constant and deliberate con- 
centration, which the people acting as a 
whole have neither the time nor the per- 
sistent inclination to exert. Instead of 
attempting the impossible task of direct 
government the people should employ 
their energies in the simpler work of 
selecting the right representatives to per- 
form for them: the duties of the bench 
and the legislature. If they would enter 
into this work as zealously as they have 
followed the preachers of new faiths 
they would very quickly discover that the 
will of the people is already the sove- 
reign power of the land, and that what- 
ever the people deliberately desire and 
demand they will obtain—obtain thru the 
Constitution, not in violation of it; and 
that in so doing they are making sub- 
stantial and permanent progress. 


WasuincTon, D. C. 





Is the Cost of Living Really Increasing? 


BY WILLIAM FREDERICK DIX 


AutHor or “THe Face 1n THE GIRANDOLE,” ““THeE Lost PRINCEss.’’ 


HE much discussed increased cost 
of living is more of a theory than 
an actual condition. People prat- 

tle about the steady growth in prices of 
commodities and complain of the present 
great expense of everything without 
realizing that, while the purchasing price 
of the dollar is less than it was a decade 
or sO ago, they are, as a rule, earning 
more dollars. It isn’t that living has 
gone up, but that the value of gold has 
gone down. The housemaid need not 
complain that she has to pay eight dollars 
for a hat which she formerly got for five 
dollars, because, when she was paying 
five, she was earning eighteen dollars a 
month, while she is now getting twenty- 
five, and her employer need not complain 
that he is paying her more wages, be- 
cause he, likewise, is doubtless receiving 
more for his work. Overlooking this, 


however, he does complain, and he com- 
plains likewise of his high plumbers’ and 
carpenters’ bills, caused by the fact that 
these artisans, who were formerly get- 
ting two or three dollars a day now re- 


ceive four or, five. And those same 
plumbers and carpenters are complaining 
because they have to pay more for their 
food and clothes. And so it goes around 
the circle. 

Why have prices gone up? Because 
the labor that produces everything re- 
ceives more dollars. And we are all 
laborers and are getting those extra dol- 
lars, so why complain? The purchasing 
power of the dollar has simply grown 
less because gold is more plentiful and 
consequently it is a cheaper commodity. 
Suppose for a moment that the prices of 
everything should be put back to the 
scale of a decade ago—furniture and 
commutation tickets, millinery and house- 
building—would we rejoice? Would we 
stand it for a moment? Would the cab- 
inet makers and railroad employees and 
silk weavers and carpenters accept the 
big cut in wages that would be neces- 
sary? Hardly. We all like to earn more 
dollars than formerly even if, by doing 


so, those dollars become less valuable. 
We sacrifice the quality in order to get 
the quantity. By their constant demands 
to their bosses, by trades union agitation, 
by strikes and otherwise, workmen have 
been, little by little, forcing their wages 
scale upward. They did not take into 
consideration that their increasing pay 
meant increasing cost of production of 
everything required for them to live, but, 
even if they did, they would rather be 
paid more and pay out more. If the 
same general set of influences which 
brought about an increased pay in one 
trade raised the cost of the product of 
that trade, these influences also increased 
the pay and the cost of the products in 
other trades. 

An economic shifting of balance such 
as this country has been experiencing is 
a dangerous one to the social body, It 
arrays the employers against the em- 
ployees, for the employers increase their 
wage scales only with great reluctance, 
and employees must fight for every in- 
crease, and this constant pressure which 
the latter put upon the former class 
causes restlessness, discontent and some- 
times serious disorder, and it speaks well 
for the country that so much has been 
done with equanimity. 

It would be impossible for us to adapt 
ourselves to the changed conditions with 
perfect serenity, for prices rise unevenly, 
just as the remuneration of different 
branches of work increases unevenly. 
One trade will receive an advance before 
another, one large commercial house will 
arrange an increased wage scale before 
its competitor does, and that will cause 
the employees in the other house to be 
seemingly underpaid. And in many 
establishments salaries will be raised 
individually, and the clerks who are not 
raised will be envious of the fortunate 
ones. So, at various times, nearly every 
worker will feel that his remuneration is 
not increased in a way commensurate 
with the cost of living, and he is dissatis- 
fied. Meanwhile, directors in large in- 
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dustrial institutions, presidents of rail- 
ways, public service companies, banking 
and commercial corporations, in addition 
to the regular problems of finance, main- 
tenance, competition and so on, are con- 
stantly harassed by wage problems, labor 
agitation and strikes. 

And the whole trouble is that dear old 
Mother Earth, out of her generosity, is 
giving us more-and more gold! And, 
instead of being grateful, her children 
are discontented ! 

Another feature is apt to be lost sight 
of in connection with the increased cost 
of living—our wants have increased. We 
are not content to live as simply as we 
did a generation ago. If I remember 
rightly the best hotels in New York, 
twenty-five years ago, charged only five 
dollars a day for “room and board.” The 
elaborately furnished “room and bath,” 
with a la carte restaurant service, were 
unknown. Summer resort hotels charged 
even less. The famous old Crawford 


House, in the White Mountains, for in- 
_ Stance, charged, I think, four dollars a 
day to transients and less by the week. 
There were no Mount Washington pal- 


aces in those days, nor such winter resorts 
as Palm Beach. A generation ago the 
average modest houseowner was content- 
ed with one bathroom, and the waitress— 
who received perhaps $12 to $16 a month 
—did not wear white cap and black uni- 
form and serve every dish at his left 
elbow. The silver-plated cruet stand still 
adorned the center of the table, and 
when dinner was ready the dinner bell 
was rung. The modest houseowner did 
not dream of a motor car, as he most cer- 
tainly does now; he did not belong to a 
golf club, and his wife did not yearn for 
her daily hint from Paris. He wore de- 
tachable cuffs and manicured his finger 
nails himself. Comparatively few peo- 
ple went abroad in those days, and when 
they did, compare the ship they sailed on 
with the monster floating palace of to- 
day! Hotels did not have valets on 
every floor and telephones in every bed- 
room, and a man with a hundred thou- 
sand dollars was considered wealthy. 
Eyery class of society is nowadays more 
luxurious, from the multi-millionaire, 
with town and country houses, shooting 
boxes in Scotland and a yacht on the 
Mediterranean, to the journeyman who 
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has a steam-heated flat and the house 
servants who demand separate bedrooms 
and a bathroom, even in modest houses. 
Does your cook consent to do the family 
laundering on Mondays and Tuesdays 
nowadays? 

One very important development in 
our national commercial life which has 
contributed to the cost of production of 
merchandise and consequent increase in 
their prices, and one which I cannot re- 
call has ever been considered in this 
connection, is the extraordinary growth 
of the art of advertising inspired by the 
brilliant work of the various large ad- 
vertising agencies. This new branch of 
the profession of middlemen has opened 
the eyes of manufacturers and the purses 
of buyers to an amazing degree. Com- 
pare the lavish advertisements in the 
magazines today, with their artistic illus- 
trations and witty and terse text, with 
the crude, amateurish announcements of 
a generation ago. The writing of adver- 
tisements today is a literary development 
all its own, and the brief, pithy, attention 
compelling context in these illuminating 
pages has had a real effect upon literary 
style. A great modern advertising 
agency will take hold of a more or less 
moribund industry and inaugurate en 
aggressive campaign, which will make 
the house known from ocean to ocean 
and usher it into prosperity. A large 
percentage must be charged up by a 
manufacturing concern nowadays to the 
cost of production because of its adver- 
tising, and the buyer must necessarily 
pay for it. In other words, the buyer 
must pay for having the thing he buys 
made known to and urged upon him. 
Day after day he reads these alluring an- 
nouncements in street cars, in circulars 
and in magazines till he comes to believe 
that life will not be complete till he has 
acquired a certain brand of chewing gum 
or fountain pen or garter or shingle 
stain or motor car. As the psychologist 
would express it, the constant appeal of 
the advertiser sinks into his inner con- 
sciousness, which will in time force his 
conscious volition to demand that ‘he 
purchase, or words to that effect. 

So the public pays for the privilege of 
being thus urged, and the effect is that 
the catalog of human wants and desires 
for the material comforts and luxuries of 
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this world has enormously increased. 
And, fortunately, our great prosperity 
enables us cheerfully to pay for the ser- 
vices of this great profession. And it 
undoubtedly has a great economic value, 
worthy of its remuneration because it 
galvanizes into life many feeble busi- 
nesses and makes the prosperous ones 
even more prosperous, Many thousands 
of factories are built, many furnaces 
burn, many offices are kept busy, and 
countless thousands of workers are em- 
ployed and supported by the prosperous 
public caused by the energy of the adver- 
tising agency. To drop into the vernac- 
ular, the advertisement delivers the 
goods because it makes the public come 
across. 

While on the whole the increased pay 
people receive for their work fairly well 
balances the increase in their cost of liv- 
ing, there is one large and very honor- 
able and useful class which suffers—the 
clerical forces of large concerns. Their 
scales of remuneration have not in- 


creased in twenty-five years. Office boys 
who got two or three hundred dollars a 
year a generation ago receive that same 


wage today. Clerks of almost every 
grade, bookkeepers, men and women em- 
ployed behind counters, at desks, trusted, 
faithful young workers who must be 
fairly well educated, neatly dressed, 
accurate and honest—all the routine 
workers in banks, insurance offices, finan- 
cial. and commercial corporations of 
every description are struggling along at 
the old rates. They are not organized 
into any union and can only make indi- 
vidual requests, with no power behind 
them to influence their employers, and, 
almost without exception, the heads of 
these concerns, who are forced to pay 
more for everything else in the operation 
of their business, economize here. Many 
a young man remains unmarried because 
he cannot support a family, and those 
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who are married find their house rents, 
food, clothes and everything steadily in- 
creasing with no corresponding remu- 
neration for their faithful work. 

This is where the shoe pinches, and to 
carry the metaphor further, it pinches the 
very foundations of business—the class 
of workers that does the yeoman work, 
keeping the wheels of trade running. 
Presidents of large corporations are 
eagerly piling up surplus or increasing 
their dividends to their stockholders, 
thereby adding to the value of their 
stock, themselves amassing wealth and 
enriching those who share in the owner- 
ship of the concern, and resolutely turn a 
deaf ear to the needs of the thousands of 
men and women whose comfort and 
prosperity depend upon their generosity, 
who have put their welfare into their 
keeping, giving daily, faithful work, and 
who now look in vain for the largesse 
which they deserve. 

With this one important exception, 
and with the exception of the very few 
who have no earnings from work, but 
who live on the income of an invested 
estate—chiefly widows and retired busi- 
ness men, a class numerically very small 
—the chief difference between our life 
today and a generation ago lies in the 
change in customs rather than in any 
great shift in balance between cost and 
remuneration. European travel, wider 
reading, spread of education and culture, 
have made our wants greater. Formal- 
ity, luxury, a new zest in sports and an 
emergence from cis-Atlantic provincial- 
ism, have been the chief factors in the 
evolution, so it seems rather absurd to 
complain of the alleged increased cost of 
living, does it not, when there isn’t one 
of us who would go back to other times, 
other manners, even if it were possible to 
do so. Would you, for instance, have 
dear, well-meaning old Mother Earth 
tighten up her purse strings again? 

New York Crry. 
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The American Presidency 


Epwarp Stanwoon’s History of the 
Presidency from 1897 to 1909,* a sequel 
to an earlier volume, issues from the 
press just before the people make, or try 
to make, one more President. The 
reader finds himself, in Chapter 1, living 
under William McKinley, with the ghost 
of bimetalism none too well laid, and the 
Dingley tariff bill about to be enacted— 
with the log-rolling amendments and 
disfigurements characteristic of Ameri- 
can tariff legislation. Imperialism is 
about to become the “paramount issue,” 
the United States developing into a 
world-power thanks to a Latin-American 
insurrection and the blowing up of the 
“Maine” in Havana harbor. 

In one respect the situation in 1900 
was without precedent since the adop- 
tion of the convention system Both the 
leading candidates for the Presidency 
were as good as nominated months be- 
fore the conventions. McKinley, the in- 
cumbent, was the Republican choice; 
Bryan the Democratic. The latter’s ca- 
pacity for leadership had already exprest 
itself more unmistakably than that of 
any earlier defeated candidate. But the 
emphasis of the 1900 campaign lay upon 
issues quite different to those of 1896. The 
Republican party shouldered the white 
man’s burden, and, tho some of the most 
earnest anti-imperialists were lifelong 
Republicans, their protest was academic, 
for few of them supported the Democrat. 
It was a year of many nominations and 
heavy voting; 13,973,071 ballots were 
cast, or more than four years before, or 
four years after. The common impres- 
sion that the aggregate vote given to the 
minor parties shows a tendency to in- 
crease is not substantiated by Mr. Stan- 
wood’s figures. The Socialist party has 
increased its vote largely at the last two 
elections, but its vote in 1908 was only 
slightly larger than in 1904. The fol- 
lowing table is, perhaps, significant: 





*A History OF THE PRESIDENCY FROM 1897 TO 1909. 
By Edward Stanwood. Pp. 298. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.75. 
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Minor 
candidates. 


In 1896, the vote for Bryan and Watson 
under the Populist party emblem swelled 
the total. Four years earlier General 
Weaver, as the Populist nominee, polled 
1,040,886 votes. In 1900, the increase 
of the Socialist and independent Popu- 
list vote is to be explained in part by the 
revolt of radical Democrats against the 
nomination of Judge Parker. It will be 
instructive to compare these statistics 
with those which will become available 
early in November. 

How the act of an assassin may mod- 
ify the national record is suggested in 
his sober manner by this historian in his 
chapter on McKinley’s second term. The 
President seems to have cherished proj- 
ects for developing our foreign trade, 
“and to reach that end by an important 
modification of the commercial policy.” 
But his plans for reciprocity were check- 
mated by the crime at Buffalo, and a 
new President took office in 1901. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s pledge to try “to continue 
absolutely unbroken the policy of Presi- 
dent McKinley” was “absolutely sin- 
cere,” and during the next three years 
the new executive “exercised self-re- 
pression.” But the two men were “ex- 
traordinarily different in training and 
experience as well as in temperament 
and tastes and tendencies.” 

No real issue presented itself when, in 
1904, Mr. Roosevelt was again nomi- 
nated by the Republicans, this time as 
President to succeed himself, and Judge 
Alton B. Parker was nominated by the 
Democrats.. Imperialism was, as an is- 
sue, as “dead” as the silver question. A 
conservative candidate nominated by a 
party formerly radical contested the 
election of Mr. Roosevelt: regarded as 
the somewhat radical candidate of a 
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party grown unmistakably conservative. 
No wonder there was a falling off of more 
than 460,000 in the popular vote, as com- 
pared with 1900! 

Thruout his second term Mr. Roosevelt 
felt freer than during his service as an 
accidental President to express his own 
personality in policies and in perform- 
ance. Moreover, he had announced 
more than once that he would “not 
again” be a candidate for the Presidency 
and that there were “no strings to this 
statement” ; and thus he had the oppor- 
tunity to cut loose from the traditional 
trading of Presidents with an eye on the 
renomination. Mr. Roosevelt entered 
upon his second term with a personal 
popularity (as distinguished from a po- 
litical popularity) “greater than that of 
any other President, unless General 
Jackson.” His sincerity was no more 
questioned than his strict integrity. The 
years I90I-1905 teemed with events and 
discussions, “all owing to the prodigious 
activity of the President’s mind and to 
his extraordinary energy.” “He always 


had a long program of reforms, and 
turned swiftly from one to another, rep- 


resenting each in turn to be of the ut- 
most importance.” 

Besides what was accomplished in the 
admission of. new States, a coal strike 
arbitration, international affairs, the au- 
thorization of a Panama canal, etc., this 
Presidency was notable for its develop- 
ment of what the historian calls “ ‘pro- 
gressive’ insurgency,” and the politico- 
social-economic unrest which remains 
the most characteristic symptom of the 
times. Mr. Stanwood is imprest, too, 
by the “singular” absence of the tariff 
question from discussions in Congress: 

“Altho the President was believed to sym- 
pathize at least mildly with the revisionists, he 
was too earnest in securing the social reforms 


which he advocated to favor the taking up of 
the tariff question.” 


A valuable feature of this book as an 
historical record will be found in its in- 
clusion of the party platforms for the pe- 
riod covered—with those of 1912 to boot 
—and of tables of statistics of popular 
and electoral votes, etc. 

Mr. Stanwood devotes his concluding 
chapter to “The Evolution of the Presi- 
dency.” Madison feared the encroach- 
ment of the legislature, which, he wrote, 
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“is everywhere extending the sphere of 
its activity, and drawing all power into 
its impetuous vortex.” Today, at least, 
Madison would be condemned as a nerv- 
ous conservative ; and so some reviewers 
will classify Mr. Stanwood, who fears 
the encroachment of the executive. The 
powers of the legislative branch are, as 
he points out, minutely specified; so 
much so that the cry is, Down with the 
Constitution! It is those of the Presi- 
dent that that document phrases broadly 
and in general terms. Now, the exten- 
sion of the Presidential powers has been 
constant in recent years; and “it is the 
teaching of experience,’ writes Mr. 
Stanwood, “that power always tends to 
its Own increase, at the expense of a 
weaker power.” The British House of 
Commons has taken centuries to gain its 
supremacy over king and lords: but it 
has never let go an advantage once 
gained. Mr. Stanwood cites also the 
aggrandizement of the American Speak- 
ership. “So it has been with the Presi- 
dency.” Mr. Roosevelt having carried 
his conception of the prerogatives of this 
office to the highest point, Mr. Taft, his 
successor, has used the same powers and 
methods, runs the argument. But Mr. 
Stanwood says little or nothing of Mr. 
Taft's placing a great many more post- 
masterships under the civil service rules. 

“Tt would not be difficult,” our author- 
ity continues, “to sustain the proposition 
that the extension of executive power 
and influence was imported into 
Washington by those who had filled the 
executive chair at Albany,” i. e., by 
Messrs. Cleveland and Roosevelt. 

“The justification for the change, if it is to 
be justified, lies in the contention that in mod- 
ern times the executive of the State or the 
nation is placed, in popular estimation, and by 
the popular will, in the position of a leader. 
He is expected to do things, and to get things 
done. . . . The party machine is by no means 
the perfect machine it is in most countries hav- 
ing a parliamentary government.” 

To quote Justice Hughes—his words 
were spoken at Harvard while he was 
Governor of New York: 

“The scope of administration has increased 
rapidly during the past few years, not only 
with respect to the multiplication of demands 
traditionally associated with it, but also in the 
provision that has been made to secure ade- 
quate supervision of activities related to the 
public interest. . . . But the aggrandizement 
of the executive is not to be accounted for 
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simply in this way. It is rather that out of the 
conflicts between competing interests or dis- 
tricts the executive emerges as representative 
of the people as a whole.” 

This has been the doctrine of Mr. 
Roosevelt and of Governor Wilson no 
less than that of Justice Hughes as Gov- 
ernor of New York. In modern politics 
the executive is the people’s man. 


By Any Other Name 


AuTHors are “kittle cattle” if all re- 
ports be true, and there seems to be no 
saying what new scheme they may not 
try out on the wunoffending pubiic. 
Anonymity is ancient craft, but of late 
certain novelists, aided and abetted. by 
their publishers, have invented a new 
war game. It consists in putting out a 
work under a new pen name—but here 
comes the artful dodge—labelling it as 
the work of—a well-known novelist, 
who assumes the name as an experiment, 
etc. When we come across this notice 
please let us be calm. We must not let 
our curiosity get the better of us, and 
if we are hardened novel readers who go 
by quality of work rather than by pomp 
of names—we don’t. 

What does an author with an assured 
public seek to gain by tricks of this sort? 
Does he fear his vogue is declining and 
seeks to enlist a new army of admirers 
under a fresh banner? If his masque- 
rading work fails he has the mortifica- 
tion of knowing that he has been living 
on reputation of earlier days. If it suc- 
ceeds then he cannot tell whether it has 
done so on its own merits or owes its 
sale to a semi-mysterious advertisement. 
Be it noted, however, that we bear no 
grudge against the author who hides be- 
hind an honest anonymity. 

Who is “John Inglis”? The publish- 
ers say: “An author of considerable note 
who chooses in this case, as an experi- 
ment, to use an assumed name.” Well, 
whoever it is, the author of George 
Wendern Gave a Party' has no cause to 
be ashamed of his work. It is a good 
story, the craftsmanship is admirable, 
and the interest sustained until the re- 
markable dénouement which gives its 
title to the novel. The scene is London. 
The principal characters—a dreamy 
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By John Inglis. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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quixotic man, manager of a shady syn- 
dicate and the woman he loves, a charm- 
ing American heiress whom her father’s 
wealth has destined for a coronet—are 
striking personalities. There is a minor 
love story told with many delightful 
touches, and several other characters are 
deftly handled. Decidedly a story to 
read, betraying the tender and sympa- 
thetic hand of—No!—wild horses will 
not drag the name from us. 

Who is the fanciful “M. P. Revere,” 
author of The Bride’s Hero,? “by one of 
the leading writers of fiction, whose 
books have sold into the millions. The 
author wishes to make a test of popu- 
larity, and has chosen to issue this latest 
work without disclosing identity.” 

Doesn’t that whet your curiosity? 
Millions! Let us hurry to it. We find 
it written in the form of confessions in a 
Self-Book, which “locks up with a gold- 
en key, like the bangle Jimmy McLean 
gave my cousin Marguerite, which got 
on her nerves, and made her have hys- 
terics one night because she couldn’t get 
it off.” (Query. Off her nerves?). It 
is a twittering tale of girly revelations, 
absurdly melodramatic, but saved to pop- 
ularity by some really clever character 
studies. An American heiress loves an 
English soldier hero with a marble heart. 
Tho his love is in the grave with an 
opera singer, he marries the diarist in 
order to get money for a costly operation 
on his brother, who has received grave 
injuries while running away with the 
opera singer, who was killed in the ac- 
cident. The girl knows this fact of 
faithlessness, the hero doesn’t. The hero 
is cold as ice; the wife is wife in name 
alone, loving still, thrilled by the sight of 
her marble husband in his shirt sleeves, 
having “calm and golden happiness in the 
thought of mending a sock for Miles.” 
Finally there is an explosion, not do- 
mestic, but in a mine, which sets the sun- 
dered couple out on a fresh honeymoon. 

Between Two Thieves*® stands apart. 
Its author, “Richard Dehan,” claims no 
trimmings of “millions,” “experiments,” 
or anything else. Yet “Richard Dehan” 
cloaks the identity of a woman whose 
“One Braver Thing” caused much talk. 





Tue Bripe’s Hero. By M. P. Revere. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.25. 

3Between Two Tuieves. By Richard Dehan. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.40 
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We believe we are right in naming her 
as Miss Clo Graves. This latest work, 
nearly 700 pages long, has all the faults 
and all the greatness of her other. It 
contains same prodigality of incident, 
burning sincerity, passionate outbursts of 
vituperation and panegyric; the same un- 
restrained energy which knows no dis- 
crimination in its use of material, its se- 
lection of the fitting phrase. There is 
reckless splattering of full colored ad- 
jectives, sentimentality, sanctimonious 
invocation such as even Dickens never 
employed. We bow our heads beneath 
a torrent of words,. words, confused and 
amazed. And yet there is a passionate 
power and insight which makes this a 
notable work. Her characters are stage 
characters, heavily emphasized: the noble 
sinning and suffering Hector Dunoisse, 
Henriette de Roux, the Circe of incredi- 
ble enchantments, the depraved monster 
Napoleon Third, the angelic Ada Mer- 
ling (a portrait of Florence Nightin- 
gale), the rascally army contractor—but 
they hold our attention. The scenes are 
laid in England, France and Russia be- 
fore and during the Crimean War, and 
are masterly in detail and documentaily 
exact. 


nggety Rule and the Judiciary. By Wil- 
liam L. Ransom. - With an introduction 
by Theodore Roosevelt. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 60 cents. 

This is a very timely and important 
book, for it presents in a form compre- 
hensible to the layman as able an argu- 
ment as can be made for the recall of 
judicial decisions, as advocated by Mr. 
Roosevelt. The author is a New York 
lawyer, and makes his plea in the legal 
manner, citing precedents to show that 
the right of the people to reverse judicial 
interpretations of constitutional ques- 
tions has been recognized by the Su- 
preme Court from the founding of our 
Government to the present, and that the 
people have in fact often overruled the 
judiciary, tho necessarily in roundabout, 
dilatory and sometimes objectionable 
ways. Lincoln said of the Dred Scott 
case: “Somebody has got to reverse that 
decision since it is made, and we mean to 
reverse it, and we mean to do it peace- 
ably.” He did reverse it, but was not 
able to do it peaceably. As late as 1890 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
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referring to the Eleventh Amendment, 
said: “This amendment, expressing the 
will of the ultimate sovereignty of the 
whole country, superior to all legisla- 
tures and all courts, actually reversed the 
decision of the Supreme Court.” Mr. 
Ransom quotes Alexander Hamilton to 
the effect that “the people themselves 

. as grantors of the commission, 
can also declare its true meaning and 
enforce its observance.” 


Literary Notes 


-...The Rev. Richard Roberts has made a 
fine popular restatement of the essential ele- 
ments of the Christian faith in The High Road 
To Christ (Cassell; $1). The enthusiasm ot 
conviction flashes from his direct and spirited 
sentences. 


..Announcement is made by J. B. Lippin- 
cott that Julius Cesar, the seventeenth vol- 
ume in the New Variorum Edition of the 
works of Shakespeare, is on press for publica- 
tion early in 1913. The series, which was the 
life work of Dr. Horace Howard Furness, is 
continued by his son, Horace Howard Fur- 
ness, Jr., who has contributed two volumes. 


..The Story of the Renaissance, by Wil- 
liam Henry Hudson, is imported by Cassell & 
Co. (pp. 268; $1.50). There are eight full- 
page plates—fewer than the subject suggests. 
The story is almost wholly confined to Italy, 
France, Germany and England. The author 
is a university extension lecturer who presents 
an account of his great subject that will be 
found fairly adequate by the general reader. 


..Mr, J. A. Packer, a journalist of Aus- 
tralia, in true reporter style, gives a sprightly 
account of his travels, experiences and obser- 
vations Among the Heretics in Europe (Cas- 
sell), especially among those of the Baptist 
persuasion. The book furnishes many inter- 
esting glimpses of the official tyranny and 
petty annoyances to which missionaries and 
native Protestant workers have almost con- 
tinuously been subjected in their religious ef- 
forts. 


..The short story as a specific type is be- 
ing nowadays more read, more written and 
more studied than ever before, so there should 
be a welcome for the neat vocket volumes of 
Short Story Masterpieces edited by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, of Lippincott’s. The two volumes 
first published by the Home Correspondence 
School, Springfield, Mass. ($1.62), contain at- 
tractively written essays on ten French writ- 
ers, Loti, Maupassant, Balzac, etc., followed 
by very brief specimens of their work, 
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...-A collection of first-rate detective sto- 
ries is Scientific Sprague, by Francis Lynde 
(Scribner; $1.25). The fight between rivals 
for the possession of a railroad furnishes a 
thread of continuity for these stirring tales, 
and the reader is allowed to use a little of his 
own cleverness in anticipating some of the dis- 
coveries made by the unprofessional detective, 
who is a Government chemist, but skilled in 
analysis of men’s thoughts and motives as 
well as of seeds and soils. 


.... The musician Massenet must haye been 
correcting the proofs of his autobiography 
very shortly before his recent death, for here 
are Mes Souvenirs, 1848-1912, published by 
Pierre Lafitte et Cie. with a preface by 
Xavier Lecroux, author of the score of “Le 
Chemineau,” and other modern compositions. 
Massenet confesses that all thru his career he 
was haunted by a doubt whether the exact 
sciences were not his true field. Like his 
music, these memoirs are of an almost cloying 
sweetness. 


....Dr. Rudolph Steiner, the theosophic 
writer, adds to his recent book on The Gates 
of Knowledge (Putnams) a lecture in which 
he discusses the relation of philosophy and 
theosophy. He takes the philosophers sharply 
to task for not going “to the foundation of 
things.” “They are blinded and lost in a 
labyrinth of their own theories out of which 
they are unable to find an exit.’ Of course 
“when once they extricate themselves from 
their present coil, they will find their way to 
theosophy.” The poor philosophers have our 
sympathy. 


.... The Home University Library has added 
a volume on Missions, Their Rise and Devel- 
opment (Holt; 50 cents), by Mrs. Louise 
Creighton, who writes from the standpoint of 
one more especially familiar with the mission- 
ary work of the Church of England. The 
perspective of her book, which has the ad- 
vantage of a spirited style, is quite different 
from that of the fuller account of missionary 
progress given by Dr. Alfred De Witt Mason 
in his Outlines of Missionary History (Doran; 
$1.50). The latter volume emphasizes the par- 
ticular contributions of great missionary lead- 
ers in relation to the movement as a whole. 
Both books are worthy additions to missionary 
literature. 


....Certain similarities between Buddhism 
and Christianity have often led to the suspi- 
cion and sometimes to the assertion of Budd- 
histic influence in the formative period of 
Christian thought, but no definfte relationship 
has: ever been satisfactorily established. Mr. 
Arthur Lloyd, M.A., in his sketch of The 
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Creed of Half Japan (Dutton; $2.50), gives 
some very good evidence for the belief that 
there was a connection made by way of gnos- 
ticism which, it is well known, influenced 
largely the thinking of the early Church. 

“There can be little doubt,” he says, “that the sys- 
tem known in Japan as the shingon, and introduced 
into that country about A. D. 804, by the celebrated 
Kobo Daishi, must be looked upon as a system which 
is not Indian in its origin, but which has been foisted 
upon Buddhism from some extraneous quarter, and 
that it is essentially Egyptian and Gnostic.” 


Pebbles 


Ir we would have corruption stop 

Let’s have a cop to watch each cop, 

And then a cop to tag the cop 

We've set to‘watch the other cop. 
—E-xchange. 


Tue following poem, appearing in the cur- 
rent issue of the Century, aptly illustrates the 
complexities of unsimplified spelling. It may 
also serve as a test to determine if one reads 
by eye or ear, for to an eye-minded person it 
is quite incomprehensible until read aloud. 


APE OWE ’EM. 
BY DEEMS TAYLOR. 


When fur stews can this sill leer I ’m, 
Toot rye tomb ache theme e’en ink Lear, 
Youth inked wood butt bee weigh sting thyme; 
Use eh, “It’s imp lean on scents, shear!” 


Gnome attar; Anna lies align! 

Nation mice lender verse says knot— 
Fork rip tick poet real Ike mine, 

How Aaron weal, demesnes allot. 


“IT HAVE never said an insulting word of an 
Orange Irishman—ignorant, bigoted and in- 
conceivably narrow-minded tho he may be!”— 
WILLIAM REDMOND 


Now comes another scientist, who seeks to 
shock us with 

A very grave announcement that old Adam 
was a myth; 

He says the fig leaf is a simple figment of the 
brain; 

We must not blame old Adam when we go to 
raising Cain: 

So, goodby, Adam; Noah, too, and Jonah— 
all are gone— 

But, Mister Scientist, please leave us Eve to 
blame things on. 


We cling to Eve—we’ve got to have a plausi- 
ble excuse 

For every little tendency to turn our language 
loose, 

Or steal a horse, or crack a bank, or gayly to 
deceive— 


Those things, you know, originated with good 
mother Eve. 
So, shatter Adam, if you will, but in our lex- 
icon 
Be sure to leave the name of Eve for us to 
blame things on. 
—Chicago Evening Post. 
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Before the Election 


Next Tuesday the voters of the coun- 
try will select the electors who will elect 
the next President, if they can. We pre- 
sume they can, for the outlook favors the 
election of the Democratic candidate. 
The gamblers have so decided, 

Four years ago Mr. Taft was chosen 
President with 321 electoral votes against 
162 for Mr. Bryan; but States that gave 
Taft an overwhelming majority went 
Democratic on the State tickets. Ohio 
was Republican by 75,000, but it elected 
Harmon for Governor by 25,000. Here 
was a difference of 100,000 votes. Min- 
nesota gave Taft 90,000 majority, but it 
elected the Democratic Johnson as Gov- 
ernor by 25,000 majority. In New York 
Taft had a majority of 200,000, but 
Hughes’s majority was only 70,000. A 
Democratic drift had set in, which has 
grown stronger since and has given the 
House of Representatives to the Demo- 
cratic party. The country may make the 
experiment again of giving the Govern- 
ment to that party, as it did under Cleve- 
land, with the Wilson tariff to follow, 
and its financial disasters. It is to be 
hoped that success will not breed reck- 


lessness ; Mr. Wilson promises that it will 
not. We are not so confident. The 
burnt child’s memory does not wholly 
fail in eight years. 

An article in our issue this week ably 
discusses a question which has become 
more prominent as the campaign is clos- 
ing, that of competition against monop- 
oly. Mr. Wilson will allow no monop- 
oly whatever in the great’ manufacturing 
industries, while Mr. Roosevelt appears 
to believe that not only trusts, but mo- 
nopolies are inevitable, and he would 
have them controlled by a Federal com- 
mission. Now a Federal commission is 
precisely what Mr. Taft also urges, yet 
there seems to be a difference between 
the two. Mr, Taft has rather insisted 
on enforcement of the law, and he asks 
for a commission to be ancillary to it, as 
it exists or may be amended; while Mr. 
Roosevelt puts little or no emphasis on 
the enforcement of the law, but seems to 
put the control of trusts and monopolies 
almost or quite entirely in the hands of a 
commission which is to decide whether 
the trust is a benevolent one or a selfish 
and mischievous one. Mr. Wilson well 
says that this is a very large power to be 
put wholly into the hands of an executive 
commission; and there would be great 
danger of its falling into alliance with, or 
becoming subservient to the trusts them- 
selves. Better than either is the method 
urged by President Taft, which presses 
the prosecution, under an amended Sher- 
man law, of trusts which violate it, and 
gives the aid of a Federal commission to 
guard and ensure its strict enforcement. 

If we are not mistaken the final con- 
siderations which the citizen should keep 
in mind when deciding how to vote on 
election day are these: 

Historically : What party has best rep- 
resented the liberty, fraternity and equal- 
ity of all its citizens ; and does it still rep- 
resent them? 

Industrially : What party is most likely 
to maintain and increase the business 
prosperity of the country, while firmly, 
yet prudently, controlling the encroach- 
ments of selfish combinations on the free- 
dom of competition? 

Internationally: What party will most 
assuredly preserve peaceable and honor- 
able relations with foreign countries, and 
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especially with our weaker neighbors to 
the south, which are disturbed by chronic 
revolution ? 

These are the considerations which the 
voter should have in mind next Tuesday 
morning, if he cares for his country’s 
honor, prosperity and peace. 


Political Campaign Funds 


NEarLy all of the testimony recently 
taken in the campaign fund inquiry at 
Washington relates to the money con- 
tributed in 1904 for the elections of that 
year, and in 1912 to promote the nomina- 
tion of Presidential candidates. In the 
facts thus given to the public, as well as 
in the record of national and State legis- 
lation, there is evidence of a continuous 
forward movement. Only a little more 
than four years ago, the late Cornelius 
N. Bliss, treasurer of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, who enjoyed the re- 
spect of many good men, said in a letter 
to the committee’s chairman: 

“During the years that I have served as 
Treasurer of the committee 1 have considered 
the relations between the committee and the 
contributors as confidential. I have persist- 
ently refused to make the accounts public. In 
my opinion, contributors have the same right 
to object to publication of their gifts that they 
have to cast a secret ballot at election time.” 

But the American people now insist 
upon publicity and have made laws to 
compel it. These laws, however, leave 
something to be desired. Additional 
legislation is needed. 

We shall refer briefly to parts of the 
testimony. It has been shown that the 
contributions to the Republican campaign 
fund in 1904 amounted to $2,280,018, 
and that 73% per cent. of this sum was 
given by corporations. These are now 
by law forbidden to contribute. Mr. 
Bliss said that the Republican fund in 
1900 was a little less than $3,000,000: 
that $3,450,000 was received in 1896, and 
that the contributions in 1892 were $1,- 
600,000, to which a debt of $100.000 was 
added. Among the contributors in 1904 
were E,. H. Harriman, $150,000; J. P. 
Morgan, $150,000; George J. Gould, 
$100,000; H. H. Rogers, $100,000, and 
Chauncey M. Depew, $100,000. Large 
sums were assigned in the list to other 
men who represented corporations or 
who had acted as collectors. George W. 


contribute 
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Perkins appears to have given at least 
$160,000. In the same year August F. 
Belmoht gave about $250,000 and Thom- 
as F. Ryan $450,000 to the Democratic 
fund. Mr. Ryan has testified that near- 
ly all of his $450,000 was paid after he 
realized that Judge Parker could not be 
elected. His aim was “‘to save the honor” 
of his party. 

Nearly three-quarters of the Republi- 
can fund in 1904, or $1,675,000, was 
given by corporations subject to investi- 
gation and control—possibly to prosecu- 
tion—by the Government or Administra- 
tion for which the contributors sought 
another term of four years. We are not 
saying that during those four years any 
of the contributors were improperly fa- 
vored because of their large gifts, but it 
must be admitted that favors shown to 
them could not fail to excite sharp criti- 
cism. Mr. Roosevelt in his testimony 
said that Henry C. Frick (who gave 
$50,000), “a strong supporter of mine,” 
had offered to make good the loss of the 
Standard Oil contribution, if this contri- 
bution should be rejected or returned. 
This was in 1904. Three years later Mr. 
Frick and Judge Gary, representing the 
Steel Corporation, called at the White 
House and obtained President Roose- 
velt’s approval of the acquisition of the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company by 
the Steel Corporation. As our readers 
know, we are not in sympathy with 
those who attack Mr. Roosevelt for that 
action, but it was to be expected that 
many would say the steel capitalists’ gifts 
had determined the President’s course ; 
also that they would point out that the 
Steel Corporation was not prosecuted 
while Mr. Roosevelt was President, and 
that he restrained the Department of 
Justice from proceeding against the Har- 
vester Trust, in which Mr. Perkins was 
deeply interested. If great combinations 
largely to the successful 
party’s fund and afterward appear to he 
favored by the Government, critics will 
assert—unjustly, it may be—that the fa- 
vor is related to the gift. Corporations 
should be, as they now are, restrained by 
law from contributing to a partv’s fund. 

We do not think anv considerable part 
of the campaign funds in recent years: 
has been used in the direct purchase of 
votes, Expenditures have been mainly 
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for speakers, employees’ salaries, print- 
ing, advertising, rent, telegrams, office 
supplies and the like. There has been 
indirect purchase, however, in the unnec- 
essary employment of men on and before 
election day. Mr. Harriman said the 
$260,000 contributed by himself and a 
few associates “turned 50,000 votes in 
New York City alone.” Probably he was 
misinformed. His aim was to magnify 
the political effect of his action. 


The testimony shows that more than 
$1,500,000 was contributed and used, be- 
fore the recent national conventions, to 
promote the nomination of candidates for 
our highest office. In round numbers the 
totals (not all of them completed) are as 
follows: Mr. Roosevelt, $600,000; Presi- 
dent Taft; $500,000; Governor Wilson, 
$208,000; Governor Harmon, $151,000; 
Mr. Underwood, $52,000 ; Speaker Clark, 
$50,000. More than $1,500,000, and how 
much more the public does not yet know, 
was spent in connection with the pri- 
maries and conventions and by the bu- 
reaus which the aspirants maintained. 
With respect to these expenditures there 
is need of reform. They are too large. 
The use of so much money tends to in- 
vite corruption. 


Many of the States now have publicity 
laws for campaign funds. The commit- 
tees of both the great parties voluntarily 
subjected themselves to the New York 
law in 1908. One Federal statute for- 
bids corporations to contribute, and an- 
other, which became operative for the 
first time last week, requires publicity, 
before and after election, for the cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures of 
Presidential and Congressional candi- 
dates. To these should be added laws, 
State and national, limiting the expendi- 
tures of candidates in primary elections 
and for conventions. With complete and 
timely publicity there must be reasonable 
restraint to prevent an extravagant, un- 
necessary and demoralizing use of money 
in promoting nominations or carrying 
elections. 


The Metropolis Dishonored 


Dip you ever stand still on the side- 
walk of the city street to admire a pla- 
toon of the city’s police striding by? Did 
you ever watch a thousand policemen 
march along Broadway in their annual 
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parade? What tall, strong, stalwart, 
splendid, picked samples of humanity 
they appeared to you! What men to be 
proud of, what brave and competent de- 
fenders of the city’s peace, what protec- 
tors of the defenseless citizens, what a 
terror to evildoers! You thought with 
what courage and skill and power they 
would quell a mob, for have we not been 
told that they are “the finest,” and do 
they not look it? 

On these guardians of the peace of our 
metropolis there has, in the conviction 
for murder in the first degree of Lieuten- 
ant Becker, fallen a terrible disgrace. 
He, a trusted officer of New York’s 
police, has, after a full and careful trial, 
been proved guilty of summoning a band 
of criminals to murder a gambler with 
whose nefarious and unlawful business 
he had been in partnership. He, officer 
of the city’s guard, planned the murder, 
sent his trusted companion to gather a 
squad of ruffians from the worst gang in 
the city, promise them protection, and 
then send them to slay his victim, and 
when they delayed sped them to their 
ugly task. It is incredible and true. 

If this is true what can we not believe 
as to the venality of the New York 
police? Here we have an officer who had 
enriched himself by laying tribute on 
gamblers and disorderly houses, fattening 
himself on the shame of men and wo- 
men; who was in the very center of the 
“system” of which we guessed so much, 
but could prove so little; who was so 
hardened in the infamy of his crime that 
he crowned it with the murder of the 
poor wretch who he feared would betray 
him. Is he a specimen of the force? 
Are there others as bad? It would seem 
so, for the term, “the system,” accepted, 
acknowledged, requires the combination 
of a multitude of men of the force who 
are banded together to stand by each 
other in any required amount of lying, 
and perjury even, to protect each other’s 
graft, Hence it is that in this case the 
jury of unusually intelligent men be- 
lieved the oath of gamblers rather than 
that of policemen. 

The question whether it is possible in 
our large cities to suppress gambling 
houses and dives and the white slave 
traffic is largely one of the power to 
purify the police. The one way that po- 
licemen can get graft is by protecting 
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these illegal resorts and businesses. It 
is the old question, “Quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes?” “Who will guard the guards ?” 
We must have policemen to close up the 
houses of prostitution, as they are now 
trying to do in Chicago, and then organ- 
izations of citizens to see that they do it, 
and to punish those policemen who, like 
foul parasitic insects, feed on the blood 
of the outcasts of society. This lieuten- 
ant of police, now convicted of murder, 
committed this horrible crime to conceal 
the fact that he had enriched himself in 
two years by not less than sixty thousand 
dollars extorted from the profits of crime. 
He, chosen to suppress crime, was the 
companion and protector of criminals. 
We must have a thoro cleaning up of the 
police of the city, for he has disgraced 
them all and smirched them all, honest 
as we believe most of them to be, while 
deeply dishonoring the chief city of the 
continent. It is a splendid service which 
Prosecutor Whitman has done in con- 
victing this officer and murderer, but it 
is only the beginning. It must be fol- 
lowed up by a complete exposure of “the 
system,” and the persistent effort to re- 
move the evil resorts which have been 
such a temptation to officers of the law 
as well as to weak minded and vicious 
minded citizens. This physically mag- 
nificent corps of our constabulary can be 
made the city’s pride, so that its shield 
upon the breast shall become the badge 
of honor as well as of courage. 


Can Business Be a Profession? 


THE late James B. Dill remarked, not 
long before his death, that the practice 
of the law was getting to be a business, 
rather than a profession. A successful 
medical specialist tells, his acquaintances 
that the practice of medicine likewise is 
losing, in a degree, the professional qual- 
ity. And now comes Mr. Louis D. 
Brandeis, who contends that business is 
becoming a profession! Like enough all 
three observations may be true. 


It depends in part upon our definitions 


of “business” and “profession.” Mr. 
Brandeis says that a profession differs 
from a business occupation in the usual 
meaning of the word “business” by rea- 
son of intellectual preparation and in be- 
ing pursued so largely for the general 
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good that financial reward is not the 
measure of success. 

This definition is perhaps substantial- 
ly equivalent to that which has been ac- 
cepted in professional circles since the 
days of Aristotle, but it does not ade- 
quately express one of the essential ele- 
ments in the highest professional ideal. 

Aristotle, as all his readers know, was 
of opinion that no gentleman could con- 
cern himself with business, and that no 
business man could be a gentleman. The 
thought in the back of the philosopher’s 
head has not always been rightly appre- 
hended, however, by modern critics. 
Aristotle was an aristocrat, to be sure, 
but it was not quite for this reason that 
he objected to business. The real reason 
and the highest conception of the pro- 
fessional attitude was best exprest by 
Ruskin, whose test by which to discrim- 
inate a profession from business was that 
a profession subordinates gain to honor, 
while business too often subordinates 
honor to gain. True professional ideal- 
ism, according to Ruskin, carries this dis- 
tinction so far that both life and reputa- 
tion must be held at the service of man- 
kind. The military career is rightly 
looked upon as professional, because the 
soldier must expose himself to death for 
his country. The physician must risk 
death in facing the most deadly conta- 
gious or infectious diseases. The lawyer 
must remember that he is an officer of 
the court and stand ready to disregard 
any attack upon his motives or his repu- 
tation in the performance of his sworn 
duty. 

A good many high-minded members 
of the bar and of the medical profession 
can be found today who sadly acknowl- 
edge their agreement with the observa- 
tions made by Mr. Dill and his medical 
contemporary. We prefer to believe 
that their view is more pessimistic than 
the facts call for. Undoubtedly, an im- 
pressive array of evidence might be set 
forth in proof of a commercializing 
tendency in both law and medicine. On 
the other hand, no age has shown a more 
reckless sacrifice of life and material 
well being in the advancement and appli- 
cation of medical knowledge than this in 
which we live. 

Is it further true, as Mr. Brandeis 
argues, that business is advancing to the 
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professional level? This we want to he- 
lieve as much as we want to disbelieve 
the criticisms of the older professional- 
ism. Mr. Brandeis gives some strong 
reasons for his faith. That business is 
demanding and _ securing intellectual 
training, broad knowledge and first class 
mental power no well-informed person 
is likely to deny. The present day atti- 
tude of the successful business man 
toward the university is a combination 
of respect and demand. He looks to the 
university for invaluable assistance in 
dealing with the big new problems of 
the relations of business to legislation 
and the courts, to social welfare and to 
the labor movement, quite as naturally 
as he looks to it for trained engineers, 
physicists and chemists. Far more often 
than a generation ago the up-to-date 
business man is himself a college and 
university man. 

Mr. Brandeis would not claim, how- 
ever, that intellectual equipment alone 
puts the business man into the profes- 
sional rank. It is because also the men 
of big business are beginning to look at 
their problems from the standpoint of 
the citizen and the servant of mankind, 
as well as from that of the money- 
maker, that they may be admitted to 
professional rank. They are begiining 
to have a code of ethics as well as 
ratings in the credit books. Thousands 
of them are not only sincerely interested 
in the general aspects of the big social 
questions, but are also endeavoring to 
work out solutions of them in their own 
factories and department stores. 

Doubtless these men are still the ex- 
ceptions. Business in general is not yet 
a profession, but we agree with Mr. 
Brandeis that it is being professional- 
ized. And nothing better could happen. 


To Suppress Tuberculosis 


Sunpay, October 27, was chosen as 
the day on which special attention would 
be-given in the churches to the question 
of tuberculosis, its cure and, above all, 
its prevention. There is probably no dis- 
ease that causes so much suffering to hu- 


manity as tuberculosis, though pneu- 
monia now leads it as “the captain of the 
men of death” in mortality. In a great 
many cases the fatality in pneumonia 
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has been predisposed to by a previous 
lessening of resistive vitality thru 
pulmonary tuberculosis. In consump- 
tion, moreover, the suffering affects not 
only the victim, but also the relatives and 
friends and for a prolonged period. 
There could be no finer Christian pur- 
pose than the lessening of all this suffer- 
ing. The present crusade against tuber- 
culosis has done much to mitigate the in- 
roads of the affection. In our large cities 
the death rate from tuberculosis used to 
be nearly one in six and always more 
than one in seven; it is now said to be 
only one in eight of all the deaths. To 
have reduced human suffering and the 
mortality of a single disease by nearly 
one-third is an achievement to be proud 
of and is most promising for the future 
now that the campaign of information 
has been so strenuously taken up. Tu- 
berculosis is, above all, the child of igno- 
rance, tho also of alcoholism and living 
in crowded quarters with insufficient 
nourishment. 

While often spoken of as the great 
white plague and as a scourge of human- 
ity it must not be forgotten that tuber- 
culosis is a disease which, by the impres- 
sion it creates, causes a forcible reaction 
toward healthy living that of itself is 
very precious for the race. The best pos- 
sible remedy for. it is an abundance of 
pure air. It is literally the cheapest and 
most abundant remedy in the world and 
can practically be had for the taking. 
Tuberculosis occurs particularly in those 
who live in dusty, dirty quarters, which 
of themselves predispose individuals to 
slothful and vicious living. It occurs 
with special frequency among those who 


. work in dusty places and in certain 


trades it is impossible to provide death 
benefit funds from the contributions of 
the workmen, because they die off so fast 
that the treasury becomes exhausted. 
There are some metal polishing trades in 
which, unless special precautions are 
taken, the limit of the workmen’s life is 
scarcely more than seven years. Strong, 
healthy individuals of twenty to twenty- 
five who go into the trade are dead as 
the victims of tuberculosis in an average 
of five years. 

Vacutrm apparatuses by which the dust 
would be carried off before reaching the 
workmen would save most of this fa- 
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tality, but as they are somewhat expen- 
sive to install, tho not expensive to main- 
tain, for they can practically be run with 
the surplus steam of a plant, manufac- 
turers have until recent years refused to 
install them. 

Almost as a rule such protection for 
workmen has not been installed until the 
public sentiment of the community or the 
development of legislation demanded it. 
Tuberculosis has been, then, in these 
cases, not a scourge that came upon hu- 
manity from without, but a source of evil 
consequent upon man’s inhumanity to 
man. In many trades besides the pol- 
ishing trades, in the hat and feather in- 
dustries, in certain of the milling trades, 
in the coal industry, similar results have 
been noticed. The well known anthrac- 
osis of the lungs, in which they become 
blackened as the result of the inspiration 
into the lungs of coal dust, has often 
been spoken of and similar conditions are 
noted where stone is sawed or where 
grinding of stone goes on. 

All this constitutes the warning with 
regard to the disease. To be free from 
it people must live as far as possible in 
quarters free from dust and work in 
fresh pure air. Human nature does its 
best work only under such conditions, 
and it would seem as if tuberculosis were 
a protest on the part of nature against 
attempting to make men and women live 
and work under any but reasonable and 
favorable conditions. If men fail to obey 
nature’s laws in this matter then some 
one must bear the consequences. It is 
well known how much of energy men de- 
velop when living in an atmosphere of 
pure air and how sluggish they become 
in vitiated atmosphere. Nature would 
have only man’s best work as far as pos- 
sible and abhors conditions in which poor 
work is inevitable. 

In a sense, then, tuberculosis is really 
a conservative agency punishing men for 
the violation of hygienic laws and tempt- 
ing as far as possible to the living in such 
conditions as will make for the best and 
the highest effort. Unfortunately the 
punishment for the violation of nature’s 
laws falls alike on the just and the un- 
just in the sense that all suffer, tho not 
all are to blame. Sometimes those who 
are most guilty in the matter of viola- 
tions of law escape the immediate pun- 
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ishment. One thing is sure, however, 
that the crusade against tuberculosis and 
the campaign of information that have 
been carried on have made many people 
live much healthier, and as a consequence 
happier and on a higher plane of produc- 
tive energy than would otherwise have 
been the case. Humanity has learned 
not to dread fresh air, even tho it be 
cold, and to know that night air, far 
from being harmful in itself, is the only 
fresh air there is at night, and having 
less dust in it, because there is less move- 
ment of persons and vehicles, is absolute- 
ly fresher than the day air in the same 
region. 

Without the lessons that have been 
taught as the result of the study of the 
disease, the living quarters in our cities 
would have grown more and more 
cramped and less and less of air would 
have been provided for the inhabitants. 
As it is every day striking improvements 
are coming in providing larger supplies 
of fresh air for city folk, in laying out 
parks even in the most crowded quarters, 
parks that are really lungs for the cities, 
and in arousing the feelings of those 
who see how much good may be thus 
done to renewed efforts for the health 
and the happiness of the city dwellers, 
whose meager wages necessitate the slum 
life that, thanks to Christian charity, is 
now rapidly disappearing. 


Balkan Surprises 


REAL war is different from Kriegspiel. 
Last week we told how the Turkish com- 
manders had for years devoted their - 
grand maneuvers to the problem of the 
defense of Adrianople against an invad- 
ing army from Bulgaria. This week we 
tell how the Bulgars outwitted them and 
outfought them on that very practice 
ground. That is always the difficulty 
with these chess openings. Your oppo- 
nent, not having studied the game so 
much, does not move according to Las- 
ker. The Bulgarian commander flung 
out a battle line of fifty miles and within 
a week had coiled his right wing closely 
about Adrianople, while with his left he 
drove the enemy from Kirk-Kilisee and 
threatens to paralyze Turkey by a blow 
at its spinal cord, the railroad from Con- 
stantinople to Salonika. 














This is a severe shock to Turkish 
pride, for Kirk-Kilisse was defended by 
more troops than Adrianople and by 
fortifications planned by German engin- 
eers according to the latest principles of 
military science. It is next in impor- 
tance to Adrianople among the cities of 
Thrace, and has been held up as a model 
to show what an excellent administration 
the Turks could give. Mr. Allen Up- 
ward, an eloquent apologist of the Otto- 
man Government, gives in his “Unknown 
Turkey,” an interesting account of his 
visit to Kirk-Kilisse five years ago. 
He found that the Turkish Governor of 
this vilayet of a million population, Galib 
Pasha, had two sons in Robert College, 
the American college at Constantinople, 
and was studying English by himself in 
order to keep up with them, his text- 
book being “East Lynne.” The popiula- 
tion of the city was distributed, according 
to nationality, as follows: 





Hellenes 9,210 
NEE cca ante dos: cece apis ora ae ase 6,120 
NG oo osn'e cus 454d ccenee ea eae te 
a conte ate cra i ig arn data aaiacen 1,526 
Strangers ....... 150 

21,051 


No wonder that the Governor added 
in the note he wrote in English to Mr. 
Upward: 

“It is very difficult to direct that department 
where are the different and hostiles inhabitants 
(Mussulmans, Greeks, Bulgars, Jewishs). But 
for to annihilate the hostility the Government 
arranges the concerts, the representations and 
the picnics with them.” 

Mr. Upward found the Turkish and 
Greek schools well equipt with desks, 
maps, and shelves of books as well as 
provided with a stage for musical and 
dramatic entertainments. Trees had 
been planted in the streets and flower 
beds in the parks. But the Young Turks 
have now lost their chance to “make 
good” in the administration of Kirk- 
Kilisse and it is up to the Bulgarians to 
show that they can do better with “the 
different and hostiles inhabitants.” 

The name “Kirk-Kilisse” means 
“forty churches” or rather shrines, not 
four, as the latest edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica has it. 

These “impregnable fortresses” ap- 
pear to be about as unreliable as “fire- 
proof buildings.” Skutari, the ancient 
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Venetian stronghold, withstood an eight 
months’ siege by Mohammed II in 1477, 
and the baffled conqueror of the Otto- 
man empire was obliged to give it up 
and get by treaty what he failed to get 
by force of arms. Skutari also had been 
fortified by the Germans, but a little 
band of Montenegrins, unskilled in the 
use of heavy artillery, brings it down - 
within a few days. That reminds us 
that the crack cavalry regiment, trained 
by German officers, and if we may be- 
lieve the Servian reports, still command- 
ed by them, was overwhelmingly de- 
feated at Kumanovo by a smaller force 
of Serbs last week. The Balkan war is 
playing havoc with military experts. Al- 
ready the reputation of the Turks for 
indomitable courage and stubborn resist- 
ance is shattered, and it looks as tho the 
reputation of German military science 
would also suffer. 


Double Personality in the Drama 


IMAGINATION and _ originality — of 
thought are at the present time more evi- 
dent in science than in literature and we 
see the strange-sight of authors standing 
humbly outside the door of the psycho- 
logical laboratory and the clinic, waiting 
for a chance to pick up new themes for 
their stories and plays. One of the most 
interesting plays of the season, “The 
Case of Becky,” by Edward Locke, now 
running in New York, is virtually a dra- 
matization of Dr. Morton Prince’s “The 
Dissociation of a Personality,’ and 
sticks about as close to its text as do most 
of the dramatizations of novels. The 
last act of this play is a veritable psycho- 
logical laboratory stocked with appara- 
tus; all “practicable” you may be sure, 
since it is installed by Belasco, a Holtz 
machine giving a ten-inch spark, a chron- 
oscope, a dynamograph and all manner 
of devices for inducing hypnosis by 
means of falling cadences, pneumatic 
hushes and revolving mirrors. With the 
aid of these—the modern form of the 
ancient deus ex machina—the villain is 
unmasked and the heroine is freed from 
her obsession. Miss Dorothy as we meet 
her in her normal personality in the first 
act is a demure and well-behaved damsel, 
and we are startled to’see her reappear 
sliding down the bannisters as her alter 


* must.” 
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ego, “Becky,” greedy, slovenly, vulgar 
and vindictive. Still more startling is to 
see the transformation from the good to 
the bad nature take place before our very 
eyes in the second act and then the final 
expulsion of the evil spirit from the body 
of the girl, under the influence of the 
doctor’s reiterated command, “Go back 
where you came from, becky; you 
It is almost a murder, this “re- 
call” of a personality, and we cannot 
suppress a touch of sympathy with the 
mischievous and malicious being who, 
while she slowly passes into annihilation, 
protests and pleads as did Dr. Prince’s 
“Sally,” as did the devils of Gadara. 

The dramatist in this case keeps close 
to his authorities, the reports of the psy- 
chopathic clinics, and making due allow- 
ance for the exaggeration and condensa- 
tion necessary in a drama, but little fault 
can be found with it by the scientific 
critic, Stevenson, however, whose “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” was the first suc- 
cessful presentation of double personality 
on the stage, thought it necessary to re- 
sort to magical means to effect the trans- 
formation, an unknown drug of strange 
potency. The dramatic possibilities of 
the idea were, however, thoroly demon- 
strated by Richard Mansfield, who, by 
stooping and pulling his forelock down 
over his forehead and curling up his fin- 
gers, could turn imstanter from the 
gentleman and scholar into the human 
brute. 

But in saying that this was the first 
dramatization of double personality we 
are ignoring the new book of Dr. Isador 
H. Coriat on “The Hysteria of Lady 
Macbeth.” The quotation of a few para- 
graphs will show his standpoint: 

“The act of washing the hands is a com- 
promise for self-reproach and represt experi- 
ences. The mechanism here is the same as in 
the compulsion neuroses, a proof of Shake- 
speare’s remarkable insight into the workings 
of the human mind. When the doctor later 
states, “This disease is beyond my practise,’ he 
exprest the attitude of the medical profession 
toward these psycho-neurotic symptoms until 
the advent of modern psychopathology. 

“In the words, ‘Out damned spot—Out I say,’ 


the mechanism is that of an unconscious and 
automatic outburst. It is very doubtful if 


Lady Macbeth would have used these words 
if she were in her normal waking condition. 
Thus the difference between the personality of 
Lady Macheth in her somnambulistic and in 
her normal mental state, is a proof of the wide 
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gap existing between these two types of con- 
sciousness. Lady Macbeth may therefore be 
looked upon as possessing two personalities, 
which appear and disappear according to the 
oscillations of her mental !evel.”"—The Hys- 
teria of Lady Macbeth, by Isador H. Coniat, 
M. (Moffat, yard; 75 cents.) 

What a pity Lady Macbeth lived so 
long ago! If now Dr, Coriat had been 
the attending physician at Dunsinane 
when Macbeth asked: 

“Canst thou minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart?” 

he would have answered, “Why, certain- 
ly. Send her up to the clinic of the 
Emmanuel Church and we will use 
psychoanalysis and suggestion.” 

We must confess that such applica- 
tions of the new psychology to fictitious 
personages, as in Dr. Coriat’s diagnosis 
of Lady Macbeth’s case and Dr. Jones’s 
paper on “The Cédipus Complex as Ex- 
planation of Hamlet’s Mystery,” in the 
American Journal of Psychology, Janu- 
ary, 1910, tend rather to arouse our dis- 
trust than to confirm our faith in the 
method. -It seems to us a reductio ad 
absurdum. If a Baconian cipher is found 
to work as well on the Declaration of 
Independence as on Shakespeare’s works, 
we naturally suspect there is nothing in 
it. How much there is in the dream the- 
ory of Freud remains to be demon- 
strated, but it must be said that the use 
made of it by his enthusiastic followers 
does not inspire confidence in a layman. 


What a comfort 
and easement it 
would be for all 
other biblical scholars if they did not have 
to take the trouble to look up evidence and 
decide any question for themselves, but 
had a final authority which would say 
Yes or No to their questions. Such an 
authority is the Pontifical Commission on 
the Bible. About every six months or a 
year it emits a series of decisions on 
critical questions, telling what one ought 
to believe. The last decisions have to do. © 
with the Synoptic Gospels, and they end 
the matter for all those who are obliged 
to teach in the seminaries for the educa- 
tion of priests, and equally for every 
other good Catholic. The first decision 


A Saving of Thought 
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is one with which most of us will agree, 
that Matthew and Mark. were the verita- 
ble authors of the Gospels which bear 
their names. The next decision we trans- 
late in full from the Latin: 

“Whether the reasons by which certain 
critics attempt to prove that the twelve last 
verses of the Gospel of Mark were not writ- 
ten by Mark himself, but were added by an- 
other hand, are such as to give us the 
right to affirm that they are not inspired and 
are not to be regarded as canonical; or at any 
rate to show that Mark was not the author of 
these verses? 

“Ans. No, to either question.” 

Another decision is that Matthew wrote 
his Gospel first in his native language, 
and that Mark followed, and then Luke; 
but it is allowable to hold that Matthew 
and Mark were composed before Mat- 
thew’s Gospel was translated from Ara- 
maic to Greek. Again, one is not al- 
lowed to doubt the inspiration and can- 
onicity of the stories of the infancy of 
Christ, or the appearance of the angel 
to comfort Jesus, or the bloody sweat. 
Yet another decision declares that we 
cannot postpone the writing of Mark 
and Luke till after the destruction of 
Jerusalem; and the prophesy in Luke 
about the destruction of the city was 
written before the siege began, Again, 
the sayings and acts of our Lord as told 
by Mark and Luke are to receive full ac- 
ceptance, without any allowance for a 
supposed misapprehension as to the order 
of events, or thru new conceptions of 
Christ which had arisen, or thru any pre- 
conceived notions on the part of the writ- 
ers. Nevertheless, so long as one holds 
firmly to the foregoing statements as to 
the authenticity and integrity of these 
three Gospels, and to the faithfulness of 
the Greek translation to Matthew’s origi- 
nal Aramaic, the scholar can dispute 
freely as to the sources and the de- 
pendence of one Gospel or another. But 
it is not allowable to hold or teach that 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke de- 
pend on what are called the two sources, 
one the Gospel of Mark and the other a 
lost collection of the Sayings of our 
Lord. All these critical questions are 
hereby settled. Much labor and study are 
saved. “Roma locuta est; causa finita.” 
In the immortal words of Abraham Lin- 
coln, “For them that like this sort of 
thing, we should think it such a thing as 
such people would like.” 
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Butte, Mont., like 

A Socialist Success most other American 
cities, has suffered 


from misgovernment and graft until 
many of its best citizens have been forced 
to vote for Socialists against their will, 
since there was absolutely no chance for 
betterment thru either of the old parties. 
The taxes have been higher, however, 
and less received in return than in most 
cities of its size, both parties ignoring 
absolutely the rights of the people. It 
was shown recently, when an audit of 
the city’s business was made, that former 
administrations had balanced the books 
by taking them with them when their 
terms expired. Consequently the Social- 
ists have elected thejr tickets. and under 
Mayor Duncan have given the people a 
clean city, morally and physically. The 
streets and alleys for the first time in 
Butte’s history are clean and sanitary, 
and it has been shown that infant mor- 
tality. due to unclean conditions such as 
have prevailed here always formerly has 
been almost eliminated. At this time 
contagious diseases are almost nil. 
The Socialists have regulated traffic, 
graded streets, made city employees 
work like other men, given us honest po- 
licing, and an adequate return for our 
money. They have taken a bankrupt city 
and made its credit good, and they have 
done all this under most distressing con- 
ditions, as the newspapers are all owned 
by the Amalgamated Copper Company. 
They have hounded the Socialist admin- 
istration until, notwithstanding their 
good work, they have been discredited, 
they have been lied about and maligned, 
so that weaker men might easily have 
given up. Facts like these explain the 
success of the Socialists at the polls in 
other communities. 


Slanders of Very properly has Mr. 
Public Men Roosevelt brought suit for 

libel against an editor who 
had charged him with drunkenness,- On 
the face of it the charge is incredible. A 
public man, ever in the public gaze, it 
could not be true, and only recklessness 
or viciousness could have issued the slan- 
der for the purpose of doing him an in- 
jury. The story had been whispered 
abroad for months that he was a hard 
drinker, and Dr. Lyman Abbott met it 
by declaring on his personal knowledge 
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that Mr. Roosevelt is quite as temperate 
as he is himself. A similar charge of in- 
temperance has been privately, and to 
some extent publicly, given out against 
Assistant Indian Commissioner Abbott, 
promulgated just at the time when Com- 
missioner Valentine has resigned and a 
successor is to be appointed, It is to our 
knowledge utterly unjust. Before tak- 
ing the position he holds he was one of 
the regents of the University of Ne- 
braska and editor of a paper which al- 
ways supported temperance measures, 
and his friends know him to be an ab- 
stainer. The strictest warning against 
the introduction of intoxicants into In- 
dian reserves or its use in schools or 
agencies has recently been issued under 
his signature. The law forbids it for any 
purposes whatever, except sacramental, 
under Church authority. Slanders of 
this sort have a purpose, and that not a 
good one. 


The inventor of Vola- 
puk is dead. But Vola- 
puk died before its in- 
ventor. Esperanto is hardier. Tidings 
of Esperanto come to us from Saint-Dié 
—the town in the Vosges where Hylaco- 
mylus Waldseemiiller’s “Cosmogrophize 
Introductio” was published in 1507, with 
its reference to the New World—“which, 
since Amerigo found it, we may call 
Amerigé or America.” The bishop of 
this town of Saint-Dié, whose Waldsee- 
miller named our continent, formerly 
exprest his fear lest “the enemies of re- 
ligion might seize upon the new tongue 
| Esperanto] to make of it a weapon for 
war against the Church.” More recent- 
ly, the prelate has noted the movement 
among Catholics in favor of Esperanto 
and Ido, and that “the Sovereign Pontiff 
himself, deigning to interest himself in 
the question, has blessed the works and 
encouraged the efforts in this direction.” 
Therefore does Monseigneur Foucault 
call upon all Catholics who are interested 
in one or other of these “universal” lan- 
guages to leave off quarreling, and to 
meet in convention to study, “on the 
basis of the least effort, the unification 
of the alphabet and of grammar, while 
waiting till usage, master in the matter, 
if we may believe old Horace, brings us 
insensibly to the unification of the vo- 
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cabulary, and consequently to the defini- 
tive establishment of the auxiliary uni- 
versal tongue.” It is not clear whether 
the good bishop would have this univer- 
sala parolilo a modified Esperanto or a 
simplification of one of the national 
tongues. Of the latter, English, a lan- 
guage which foreigners find far from 
simple, is at least. the most widely dif- 
fused. According to the Annales of 
Paris, English is spoken more or less 
correctly by two hundred millions—twice 
as many as can make themselves under- 
stood in French. Next comes—not Ger- 
man, but Spanish, spoken by seventy-five 
million persons, not counting those who 
speak Portuguese. German, Russian, 
Italian, Swedish, Rumanian, Danish and 
Provengal follow, in the order given. 


Incitement When a man protests vigor- 
to Murder OUSly for or against legisla- 
tion and declares that a de- 
cision contrary to his protest will be 
followed by assassinations, that is incite- 
ment to murder. Here is a man by the 
name of Crozier, who is wisely or un- 
wisely opposing the Aldrich currency 
bill, declaring that it will put dangerous 
power into the hands of money kings, all 
very proper for him to say it if he be- 
lieves it. But he proceeds in circulars 
sent all over the country to declare that 
if it is past there will be more assas- 
sinations, like the attempt on Roosevelt 
at Milwaukee. He is thus quoted: 
“When the people wake up and find them- 
selves and all their interests helpless in the 
tightening grasp of one private corporation 
controlled by the selfish interests of Wall 
Street there may be may acts of violence 
against those in control and the public officials 
responsible such as occurred at Milwaukee. 
If mere fear of an individual despotism will 
cause one weak mind to attempt to assassinate 
an ex-President, will not a soulless incorpor- 
ated despotism like the Aldrich central bank 
inspire thousands to similar acts when it is an 
accomplished fact? The insane greed and lust 
of special privilege for supreme power and 
profits is making anarchists and mentally des- 
perate men about as fast as they can be count- 
ed, and if they succeed in putting over the 
Aldrich scheme the next great tragedy like 


that at Milwaukee will take place in Wall 
Street.” 


Such language is criminal. It tells 
“anarchists and mentally desperate men” 


what they should be expected to do, and 
it incites them to do it. 
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What would they 
think of it in Eng- 
land? The An- 
glican, Methodist, Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational theological seminaries in 
Montreal attached to McGill University 
have united their faculties and their stu- 
dents will receive common instruction in 
all except their denominational peculiari- 
ties. In Canada the Episcopalian does 
not feel ecclesiastical superiority, and 
there are no “Dissenters” or ‘‘Noncon- 
formists” to be .patronized or excluded 
from religious courtesies. The British 
Conservatives think it a fearful thing to 
disestablish the Church of the minority 
in Wales, forgetting what has been done 
in all the British dependencies. Equally 
they think it disunion and treason to al- 
low Ireland a provincial parliament, 
which is precisely what Canada enjoys. 
In this union of theological seminaries 
Canada is in advance of us in this coun- 
try, for the proposed union of those 
about San Francisco hangs fire. Dr. 
Tipple, the new president of Drew The- 
ological Seminary, said in his inaugural 
address last week that “most theological 
seminaries are denominational and ought 
to be.” What a fearful waste that is of 
good brains, and what an incentive to 
keep up denominational fences. We still 
have professors of “Polemic Theology.” 
But we have also a Federation of 
Churches, and why not of seminaries, as 
in Canada and China? 


Union of Theological 
Seminaries 


The best account of the 
character and beliefs of 
the late General Nogi 
has been given by Dr, Inouye, professor 
of ethics and philosophy in the Tokyo 
Imperial University. He says of him: 
“He was downright opposed to religion. At 
the time the amalgamation of the three reli- 
gions was talked about, he was positively op- 
posed to the scheme, He did not believe in 
Buddhism and still less in Christianity. He 
disliked religions and hated priests. To Con- 
fucianism, he was comparatively less strongly 
opposed, but he did not believe in it. He did 
not despise Confucius, but he honored the na- 
tional code of ethics more. Only in Shinto- 
ism did he take a deep interest. He studied 
it with a great deal of interest and zeal—and 
in fact he had a religious faith which con- 
forms with the doctrine of Shintoism more 
than anything else.” oi. 
Shintoism is not really a religion, but 


General Nogi’s 
Religion 
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more a system of ethics. When he was 
made head of the school for nobles he 
made its motto to be: 

“Honor and respect the traditions and cus- 

toms of the country. Follow the teachings of 
the wise and sage. Read the ethics of the 
country, which is the unchangeable basis and 
criterion of righteousness and justice. Read 
the sage words of classics, as without them 
no culture is possible. Read those noble and 
sacred words, and understand and _ practice 
what is taught.” 
This means national ethics and not reli- 
gion. When a few months ago the Min- 
ister of Education called together repre- 
sentatives of Buddhism, Shintoism and 
Christianity to unite against dangers to 
morality, General Nogi was strongly op- 
posed, believing that the old Japanese 
ethics and tradition are sufficient. But 
his suicide was in harmony with those 
traditions, and the wiser Young Japan 
does not approve. 


Do our readers remember the shiver, 
the terror, that blanched the co:ntry 
when Captain Hobson, M. C., standing 
in the halls of Congress, solemnly 
warned us that within twenty months 
Japan would declare war on the United 
States, to be followed by the seizure of 
Hawaii and the Philippines and the 
devastation of our unprotected Pacific 
Coast? We are very glad to inform our 
readers that the twenty months have 
peacefully past, ending last week, and not 
a dreadnought, not a cruiser, not a gun- 
boat, not a submarine destroyer, not an 
admiral nor a midshipmite has floatetl 
over or dived under the ocean to do us 
detriment. No more shall we tremble 
at the predictions of the hero of the col- 
lier in Santiago Harbor. “When a 
prophet speaketh in the name of the 
Lord, if the thing follow not nor come 
to pass, that is the thing which the Lord 
hath not spoken: the prophet hath 
spoken it presumptuously, thou shalt not 
be afraid of him.”—Deut. 18:22. 


During the last six months we have 
received many letters charging Tur IN- 
DEPENDENT with being bought un bv the 
Catholic Church, or of being Jesuit in 
disguise. We are happy to be able to 
contradict this false notion by the fol- 
lowing testimonial from the Boston jour- 
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nal owned by Cardinal O’Connell, who 
is in the very highest favor at the Vati- 
can, and of whom we published a sketch 
two weeks ago: 

“Incidentally one has to smile at the atti- 
tude of the editors of Tur INDEPENDENT on all 
matters touching the Catholic Cnurch. Their 
arrogance and pretense to superior knowledge 
are laughable in face of their extravagant 
statements. To narrowness, ignorance and in- 
grained prejudice they join petty spite, and 
indulgence in intolerable personalities. ‘ This, 
with very careless editing, is a combination 
that forces the conviction that THe INDEPEN- 
DENT is independent only of common sense 
and ordinary information.” 


“Give us something authoritative,” 
some correspondents write us, “about 
the genuineness of that oath attributed 
to the Knights of Columbus, for we are 
not quite satisfied with your denial, 
which may be based on your view of its 
inherent improbability.” Its inherent 
absurdity ought to be sufficient; but we 
wrote to headquarters and have the fol- 
lowing statement from the National Sec- 
retary, William J. McGinley: 

“Speaking for the Knights of Columbus, I 
desire to make a flat denial of the entire state- 
ment and each and every part of it, contained 
in said alleged oath, and will be glad to sub- 
mit to you any further proof in connection 
therewith that you desire. 

“The Knights of Columbus, as a matter of 
fact, take no oath whatsover, but any obliga- 
tions taken are promises of gentlemen.” 
That should be conclusive to the most 
suspicious hater of Popery. 


We quote the following paragraph 
from the leading editorial in the October 
number of Mother Earth, published by 
Emma Goldman and edited by Alexan- 
der Berkman: 

“We have not the least doubt that the fu- 
ture historians, who will not be content with 
picturing the glories of great generals and 
their armies, but who will deal with the strug- 
gles of humanity for greater freedom, will as- 
sign to Leon Czolgolz a more honorable niche 
in the temple of humanity than to William 
McKinley.” 

That comes very near to incitement to 
murder, and suggests exclusion from the 
mails. 


To be independent is not to be indif- 
ferent. We claim to be an independent 


journal, but we have plainly favored the 


If we had 


re-election of President Taft. 
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taken no position, that would not have 
been independence, but cowardice. We 
have praised points in-all parties and 
have criticised all. To have supported 
one party’s candidate, and then to have 
been blind to that party’s or candidate’s 
blunders, would have been truckling 
servitude. Independence consists in criti- 
cally weighing and marking every act or 
policy of every party, and then faithfully 
balancing their comparative claims. 


A lawsuit brings out the extraordinary 
fact that a single brewery in Worcester, 
Mass., certainly not one of the largest, 
has spent $100,000 in the last ten years 
in political contributions to fight prohibi- 
tion. Just as Congress is conducting an 
investigation on contributions for Pres- 
idential campaigns, it would be well if 
every State legislature should order an 
investigation of the sums contributed to 
prevent the enactment of laws suppress- 
ing the liquor traffic. They must amount 
to many millions, largely spent in cor- 
rupting the electorate. 


_ The foci of nearly all religious vaga- 
ries are to be found in or about Boston 
and the cities of Southern California, 
and it is the women that swarm about 
the Swamis and Babis. The last report- 
ed convert is Mrs. Isabel C. Merriman, 
of Palo Alto, philanthropist, who has 
adopted the faith of Abdul Baha, and at 
his orders will go to Palestine—the pa- 
pers say Persia—to teach the children of 
the temple. A famous Elizabethan poet 
tells of a teacher of his day: 

; “He weighéd vanity, 

And fild his ballaunce full of idle toys; 


Yet = admiréd much of fooles, wemen and 
Oys. 


A letter received from an English 
correspondent declares that the reports 
current and accepted by us that Miss 
Pankhurst was warned by the French 
authorities that any attempt at annoying. 
Premier Asquith would be followed by 
expulsion, and that the Canadian author- 
ities refuse to let these militant suffragets 
be admitted, are untrue. 


The sympathy of the world goes out to 
Marconi, who after an accident has been 
obliged to have one eye removed. 











Wisconsin an Insurer of Lives 


ENLARGING the political limitations 
which for more than a century have been 
carefully observed by the several com- 
monweaiths composing the American 
constitutional system, the State of Wis- 
consin, under a previously enacted act, 
during the closing’ days of the present 
month enters the domain of private busi- 
ness as a proprietor. For several months 
past the machinery necessary to com- 
mencing the business of life insurance 
was being set up and the State is now 
ready to issue policies. 

Unlike the kingdom of Italy, which has 
also recently embarked in the business, 
taking it over as a monopoly, the Wis- 
consin venture will be subject to the 
competition which characterizes all en- 
terprises of that kind in a given field, and 
as it will not have the valuable assistance 
consequent upon the aggressive services 
rendered by agents, we may expect its 
progress to be comparatively slow. As 
an offset to this, however, there should 
be a material saving in initial expenses 
as a reward to those who voluntarily join 
the fund. 


The system of life insurance as it has 
finally been reduced to practice is not 
complicated, nor would it be difficult to 
find a number of men of ripe experience 
to guide a State institution devoted to 
that purpose. Under the proper auspices 
there should exist no obstacle to the suc- 
cess of a government-controlled life in- 
surance fund, but it must be admitted 
that the constitutionally unstable nature 
of party politics is a feature that is full 
of danger. A company properly found- 
ed and equipped will, as to its physical 
affairs, almost run itself. It is not un- 
like a fine piece of machinery—every 
part is accurately balanced and geared; 
when the steam is turned on, it instantly 
responds, and thru days and weeks and 
years, faithful to the trust reposed in it, 
keeps at its task, never slipping a cog. 
But its attendants, from chief engineer 
to oilers, must be tried and experienced 
men, familiar by association with the 
parts they are caring for, and confident 
as to the permanency of their positions. 
The suyecess of a life insurance company 
whieh renders good service to its mem- 
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bers is mainly due to three things: the 
ability of its managers, the honesty of 
its managers, and the permanency of its 
managers. Granting that nearly every 
life company worth considering possesses 
the first two of these requisites, it will be 
but a matter of a few years when it will 
be a failure if its affairs pass into a new 
set of hands with any degree of fre- 
quency. If the new Wisconsin trust 
goes into the hands of a set of capa- 
ble life underwriters of undoubted integ- 
rity, and remains there undisturbed, save 
by those successions occasioned by the 
natural mutations of human affairs, it 
can be made into an instrument of prac- 
tical beneficence, provided a_ sufficient 
number of insurable persons every year 
will voluntarily seck its benefits. 

We here arrive at another inherent 
weakness in the plan: the average ‘insur- 
able human being does not usually seek 
life insurance. He knows he will die 
some time, and he will admit that his ten- 
ure is uncertain—that his death is just as 
likely to be near as remote. But in spite 
of that his confidence in his ability to 
continue in life is so strong that he has 
to be pursued, harassed, persuaded, se- 
duced and, occasionally, deceived into 
doing the prudent thing. Why this 
should be so, every man consulting his 
own thoughts and hopes understands, 
but no man can satisfactorily ex- 
plain. 

To do without representatives at large 
among insurable persons, urging them 
to become members, is the old way, the 
slow way, and, admittedly, the least ex- 
pensive way to those who go in; but it 
narrows the organization’s field of benefi- 
cence. There are several old English 
companies which adhere to the ancient 
customs, and while they render good 
service to their patrons at a most eco- 
nomical annual cost, their membership 
continues exceedingly small and _ their 
growth is very slow. 

American companies will probably not 
regard the competition in Wisconsin due 
to the State organization with any great 
degree of seriousness for some time to 
come, but it is quite certain that every 
life underwriter will watch with una- 
bated interest the development and prog- 
ress of the experiment. 








Securities and Business 


On the New York Stock Exchange, 
last week, 2,482,800 shares were sold. 
There was an average loss of about 1% 
points for railroad stocks and 2 points 
for industrial issues. A little more than 
70 per cent. of the trading was in three 
stocks, and their net losses were as fol- 
lows: Reading, 354; Union Pacific, 37; 
Steel, 354. The decline was due, not to 
conditions at home, which are sound and 
encouraging, but to disturbances in 
European markets, caused by the war, 
and to the sale here of American secu- 
rities by European holders of them. 
Estimates of the quantity sold in the last 
two or three weeks vary, ranging from 
300,000 to 800,000 shares. It is said 
that 200,000 have already been delivered, 
and that 300,000 more are now crossing 
the Atlantic. Probably the value is from 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000, These sales 
were made, not because of any lack of 
confidence in American corporations, but 
for the reason that it was necessary to 
sell something, and our market was the 
best one. Sales of our securities could 
be made here at very little sacrifice. The 
full effect upon prices was not seen until 
actual delivery of the shares brought on 
steamships increased the floating supply 
and affected the volume of loans, at a 
time when money here was in demand 
for moving the crops. 

This liquidation by foreign holders 
tends to prevent, or to delay, an upward 
movement which is warranted by our 
abundant crops, the condition of busi- 
ness, and great activity in the steel in- 
dustry. The broad foundation here is 
the crops. In the following table are 
shown the yields of this year, those of 
last year, and the record, or greatest 
yields in a long series of years. The last 
three figures have been omitted: 


Record 

1912. 19It. yields. 
ae 3,016,000 2,531,488 2,927,416 
Oats 1,417,000 922208 1,186.341 
a 720,000 621,388 748,460 
Barley 224,000 160240 178,016 
PU Svcesst canes) Se 33,119 34 807 
Buckwheat ..... 18,000 17,549 22,792 
Flaxseed ....... 20,000 19,370 29,285 
Rice , 24,000 22,034 24.510 
POUMOES 2.566 401,000 292,737 380,105 
Hay (tons) .... 72,425 55,000 70,708 
Tobacco (Ibs.) 974,000 905,309 1,103,415 
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The records were made, before this 
year, for corn in 1906, for wheat in 
1901, for oats, rice, rye and tobacco in 
1910, and for,potatoes in 1909. This 
year there are new high records for 
corn, oats, barley, rye, potatoes and hay. 

Our wheat exports last week were 
greater than in any other week since the 
beginning of 1908. Heavy orders for 
steel (including those for 200,000 tons 
of rails) make it impossible for produc- 
tion to keep pace with demand. The 
condition of general business is excel- 
lent. Dun’s Reuiew says: 

“Every report from every section of the 
country is favorable, and the general situation 
is not only very active, but is entirely healthy. 
There has never been a more remarkable up- 
lift in American business than that which is 
now in progress at a time of foreign disturb- 


ance and of an important domestic political 
campaign.” 


....The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany recently ordered 1,000 freight cars 
intended solely for the transportation of 
automobiles. 


....Sauerbeck’s index number for the 
month of September, relating to the 
prices of commodities in England, is the 
highest that has been shown in the series 
since 1880. 


....November interest and dividend 
payments, the Journal of Commerce 
says, will amount to $104,425,275, which 
may be compared with $94,099,471 in 
November a year ago. 


...-At the annual conference of the 
American Association of Tanners, in 
‘Chicago, last week, the prediction was 
made that there must be a further in- 
crease of the price of shoes, unless the 
farmers raise more cattle and thus ey 
large the supply of leather. 


....Following the merger of the 
Standard Trust Company with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, the latter reported 
last week deposits of $189,301,170. Thus 
the Guaranty Trust Company has become 
the largest institution of its kind in the 
United States, and for the first time in 
the history of the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation a trust company member has 
shown deposits exceeding those of anv - 
bank member. 








